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In England the report of 

Socialism vs. : 
individualism the old age pensions 
caauaiies committee, published on 
‘ July 7, although of a 
negative character, eclipses for the 
moment public interest in other 
social topics, including the workmen’s 
compensation act, which went into 
effect on the first day of July. Both 
subjects deserve attention. The 
act, which makes employers in cer- 
tain industries insurers of their work- 
men against accidents of all kinds 
arising out of and in the course of 
their employment, marks the intro- 
duction of a new principle into 
British legislation. Hitherto in all 
accident cases it has been necessary 
to make and prove charges of negli- 
gence or wrongful act on the part of 
the defendant, or some person for 
whom the defendant is responsible. 
By the present act, parliament has 
adopted the basis which underlies 
the legislation of practically all 
European countries by treating acci- 
dents as accidents rather than crimes, 
and making their compensation a 
trade charge. The act does not em- 
body the principle as fully as do 
those of Germany and some of the 
other continental states, since it 
excepts accidents caused by the 
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“serious and wilful misconduct” of 
the injured employé, though the 
burden of proving such misconduct 
now rests upon the employer; and 
for the graver reason that no special 
administrative machinery is created 
for the enforcement of the law, so 
that, if an employer does not pay, 
legal action will be necessary. 
Admiring students of the continental 
compulsory insurance schemes have 
made much of this second feature of 
the British act, but they have prob- 
ably not made sufficient allowance 
for the fundamental difference be- 
tween the constitutional methods of 
England and those countries which 
are provided with a distinct adminis- 
trative judicial system. 

The act leaves old remedies un- 
affected, and a laborer may choose 
between bringing an action for 
damages and claiming compensation. 
Its scope is limited to railways, 
factories, docks, warehouses, laun- 
dries worked by mechanical power, 
mines, quarries, engineering works, 
and building construction, repair, or 
demolition, whenever the building 
exceeds thirty feet in height. 
Perhaps the most serious omission 
is of the trades concerned in smaller 
buildings. 
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The responsibility for payment is 
placed upon persons whom the act 
technically calls “ undertakers.” This 
legislative recognition of the English 
equivalent for “entrepreneur” and 
“ unternehmer’ is an interesting fea- 
ture of the act, especially as it 
ventures to define this term with 
some precision for each industry 
concerned. The act applies to civil 
employment by the crown as though 
the crown were a private person. 

Unless total or partial incapacity 
for work lasting for more than two 
weeks results from the injury no 
compensation whatever is to be 
made under the act. And where in- 
capacity lasts for more than two 
weeks no compensation is allowed 
for the first fortnight. This feature 
is criticised as unnecessarily exclud- 
ing many slight injuries, but as the 
whole measure is experimental, advo- 
cates of industrial insurance can well 
afford to await supplementary legis- 
lation on such minor points. 

When compensation is allowable 
it takes the form of weekly pay- 
ments, not exceeding one-half the 
average weekly earnings of the 
laborer during the previous twelve 
months, or, if he has not been so 
long employed, for any less period 
during which he has been in the 
employment of the same employer. 
Such weekly payment must not ex- 
ceed £1. 

Arrangements are made for any 
necessary readjustment of weekly 
payments and also for commutation 
of weekly payments by payment of 
a lump sum. 

On the death of an employé by ac- 


cident those who are wholly depend- 
ent upon his earnings at the time of 
his death receive a sum equal to his 
earnings during the three years next 
preceding the injury. The total 
amount can not be less than £150 
or more than £300. If there are no 
dependents reasonable expenses of 
medical attendance and burial are to 
be met, not exceeding 4 Io. 

The scale of compensation is less 
liberal than that adopted in the Ger- 
man and Austrian laws, and the pro- 
vision for commutation at the option 
of the employé is a departure from 
the continental precedents. The 
permission incorporated in the law 
to make special “arrangements” is 
dangerous, but it is safeguarded to 
some extent by the requirement that 
the approval of the chief registrar of 
friendly societies must be secured. 
Another possible pitfall lies in the 
chances that, since the liability in 
case of death will be fixed at £10 if 
there are no dependents, employers 
may give preference to unmarried 
men, leaving those who are en- 
cumbered with dependents at a dis- 
advantage in the search for employ- 
ment. There is considerable differ- 
ence between 410 and a certain 
4150, with a possibility that the sum 
may be twice as large. The whole 
liability will be assumed in many in- 
stances by insurance companies, and 
in others by associations of employ- 
ers who will thus distribute the risk. 
The operation of an act so “ epoch- 
marking,” if not revolutionary in 
character, should have close scrutiny. 
If compensation for accidents can 
become legitimate trade burdens, 
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OLD AGE 


without being unduly burdensome, 
they will become less frequent, and 
those which do occur will be less 
of a calamity, certainly to their vic- 
tims, and probably in the long run 
also to employers. The provisions 
of the act are not limited to manual 
laborers. 

If the workmen’s compensation 
act appears to look toward socialism, 
the report of the old age pensions 
committee is justly characterized by 
the Pall Mall Gazette as a triumph 
for individualism. The royal com- 
mission on the aged poor had already 
reported that after a careful exami- 
nation of the various schemes for 
state assistance to the aged which 
had been submitted to them 
they were unable, in view of the 
financial and economic difficulties 
involved, to recommend the adoption 
of any of the schemes suggested, 
whether for endowment or for 
assisted insurance. The commis- 
sion, however, did not desire that its 
inquiry should preclude the future 
consideration of other plans which 
might be free from those objections, 
and intimated that there was a wide- 
spread expectation in and out of 
parliament that some provision other 
than that made by the poor law 
should be devised for the assistance 
in old age of those who have led re- 
spectable and industrious lives. 

In accordance with this suggestion 
a committee was appointed by a 
treasury minute on July 21, 1896, 
of which Lord Rothschild was made 
chairman. It was an expert com- 
mittee, containing several members 
who would be excellent judges of 
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the fiscal requirements of such a 
scheme. Among those examined at 
length by the committee were Sir 
James Rankin, the secretary of the 
commission which prepared the 
former report, and the author of the 
bill of 1895 which received Mr. 
Chamberlain’s support; Hon. L. 
Holland, M. P., author of a different 
scheme, an outline of which, with a 
lengthy memorandum, is printed as 
one of the appendices to the present 
report, representatives of trade 
unions, friendly societies, the labor 
correspondent of the board of trade, 
and others who are identified with 
one or another of the hundred 
schemes which were considered by 
the committee, or who had given 
special attention to the subject. 

The instructions contained in the 
minute by which the committee was 
appointed were as follows: 

To consider any schemes that may 
be submitted to them for encouraging 
the industrial population by state 
aid or otherwise, to make provision 
for old age, and to report whether 
they can recommend the adoption 
of any proposals of the kind, either 
based upon or independent of such 
schemes, with special regard in the 
case of any proposals of which they 
may approve; to their cost and prob- 
able financial results to the ex- 
chequers and to local rates; their 
effect in promoting habits of thrift 
and self-reliance; their influence on 
the prosperity of the friendly soci- 
eties, and the possibility of securing 
the co-operation of these institutions 
in their practical working. 

Especially worthy of note in these 
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instructions is the exclusion of 
schemes of compulsory insurance, 
either by way of the German method 
of deduction of wages from em- 
ployés, assisted by a _ contribution 
levied from the employers, or by 
way of a lump sum paid before a 
certain age and put at compound 
interest; also the exclusion of any 
plan of universal grant of pensions 
to all persons upon attaining a cer- 
tain age, as is advocated by Mr. 
Charles Booth. The special men- 
tion of the friendly societies is also 
noticeable. The committee con- 
sidered they could entertain only 
schemes which would encourage the 
industrial population, as a whole, to 
make provision for old age. They 


not only welcomed drafts of such 


schemes, but elaborated themselves 
a plan proposed by one of their own 
number. After the modification 
suggested, in long and careful dis- 
cussion, this scheme provided that 
any person who, on attaining the 
age of sixty-five, possessed an assured 
income of not less than 2s. 6d., and 
not more than 5s. a week, may apply 
to the poor-law guardians for a pen- 
sion. The amount to be granted 
was to be sufficient, with the income 
already assured, to make a total of 
5s. a week. Allowance of outdoor 
relief could not be counted as assured 
income. The pensions were to be 
payable from the local rates, but a 
proportion of not more than half 
was to be made good by the state. 
The upshot of the whole matter, 
however, is the strong condemnation 
of their own and all other schemes. 
The objections finally urged against 
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that elaborated by themselves were 
that it (1) imposes on the state gen- 
erally, and therefore on the in- 
dustrial classes, a heavy charge for 
providing pensions for a portion only 
of these classes; (2) encourages that 
amount of thrift only which is re- 
quired to insure an income of 2s. 
6d. a week at sixty-five, but actu- 
ally discourages any further thrift, 
and (3) by relieving the industrial 
poor from the obligation of wholly 
providing for their old age prob- 
ably tends to depress the wage 
rate. The committee was unable 
within the limits of their in- 
structions to construct any other 
scheme less open to objections. 
They state that it is only very slowly 
and with very great reluctance that 
they have been forced to the con- 
clusion that none of the schemes sub- 
mitted to them would attain the ob- 
jects which the government has in 
view, and that they themselves are 
unable, after repeated attempts, to 
devise any proposal free from grave 
inherent disadvantages. It remains 
to be seen whether, in face of these 
two adverse reports, Mr. Chamber- 
lain will be able to justify the expec- 
tations raised by his speeches, and 
force the government to assume the 
420,000,000 a year called for by Mr. 
Booth’s plan, or some less amount, 
such as that contemplated in his 
bill of 1895. He has himself always 
disclaimed responsibility for any 
particular details, taking his stand 
only upon the general principle. It 
is rumored that he would not be 
averse to discovering some loophole 
of escape from the whole issue, and 
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possibly the present report, which 
does not condemn the principle, but 
virtually pronounces the working out 
of any detailed plan an impossibility, 
may afford such an opportunity. 


Trans) During the present expo- 
Mississippi sition at Omaha the op- 
Conference of ‘ : 

Charities and POtunity will be taken to 

Correction. bring together the philan- 
thropic workers of the west in a con- 
ference somewhat similar to that held 
at Chicago during the world’s fair. 
This conference, which will be held 
September 15-20, has the indorse- 
ment of the national conference of 
charities and correction, and will be 
presided over by Prof. Chas. R. Hen- 
derson, president of the national con- 
ference. Many names of national 
prominence appear in the organiza- 
tion of the conference, and its value 
to philanthropic work in the west is 
assured. Many eastern workers will 
take the opportunity to visit the ex- 
position and share in the proceedings 
of the conference, so that it will 
assume an almost national character. 
It is especially hoped that all per- 
sons in the west who are interested 
in the subjects which the conference 
will discuss will plan to be present, 
whether heretofore affiliated with 
any similar conference or not. The 
value of these conferences, especially 
to the sections of the country in 
which they meet, well repays the 
effort which is always necessary for 
their successful conduct. 


To the Editors of The 
Charities Review : The ar- 
ticle by Mr. Hayter, on 
army and navy aid, in the July num- 
ber of THE CHARITIES REVIEW, 
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moves me to say something on the 
same general subject. The work of 
relief demanded by the present war 
between the United States and Spain 
naturally divides itself into two parts, 
care for the soldiers and sailors at 
the front, and care for their destitute 
and dependent relatives at home. 
The first is general in its character, 
the second, local. The organization 
of this work, as a whole, especially 
that of caring for the soldiers and 
sailors in the field and at sea, may be 
on either one of two bases. It may 
be state or national in its character. 
Several attempts have been made to 
organize a purely national associa- 
tion for this purpose, with branches 
in the several states. Itis not prob- 
able, however, that these efforts will 
be crowned with more than partial 
success. A great many of the states, 
especially the leading ones, prefer to 
have their own state organizations 
for this purpose. This is true of 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois, and other states are 
moving in the same direction. It 
appears to me unfortunate that the 
work for the entire country could 
not have been organized in time upon 
this basis, and a national organiza- 
tion effected through the co-operation 
of the state associations. 

The work in the field also divides 
itself into two branches, the care of 
soldiers who are sick or wounded in 
the hospitals, and the soldiers who 
are not sick, for whose comfort a 
great deal can be done which the 
government does not attempt. I 
have just returned from a visit, 
in company with Maj. R. W. Mc- 
Claughry and Captain Hartwell Os- 
born, to the camps at Chickamauga, 
Jacksonville, and Tampa, whither 
we went in our capacity as a com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose by 
the Illinois army and navy league, 
of which I am secretary. Some of 
the results of our observations will 
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be of interest to your readers, and 
of service to the country at large. 
We found that the government it- 
self undertakes to supply nearly 
everything that is needed by men 
in active service. It clothes them, 
it feeds them, it shelters them, and 
it provides them with medicines and 
medical attention. The pay of a 
soldier is merely nominal, and inade- 
quate for the support of his family 
at home, but it is sufficient to supply 
all his most important and pressing 
wants in the field. In fact, a good 
deal of it goes for beer, which is sold 
in regimental canteens, although 
there are some regimental officers 
who refuse to permit it, on the 
ground that it is both unnecessary 
and injurious. This is a large ques- 
tion, into the discussion of which 
I do not propose here to enter. My 
“cto feeling is one of regret that 
iquor of any kind should be sold in 
camp under the authority of the gen- 
eral government. The families of 
soldiers and their friends at home 
are naturally disposed to send them 
many things which they suppose will 
add to their comfort and make their 
life more homelike, particularly such 
delicacies for the table as they are 
accustomed to, including cake, jel- 
lies, and preserved fruit of all sorts. 
This practice is objectionable on 
many grounds. The farther south 
the men are, the hotter and more 
humid the climate, and the heat and 
moisture are such as to spoil nearly 
everything of this sort 7# transitu, so 
that when it arrives at its destina- 
tion it is practically uneatable ; and, 
where this is not the case, the stom- 
achs which most crave special diet 
are delicate stomachs, to which the 
monotony of the army ration and 
especially so much salt pork and 
bacon is more or less revolting. The 
men with these fastidious appetites 
are the very ones who gorge them- 
selves upon the contents of boxes 
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sent from home; the result is that 
they are apt to go to the hospital 
with a fit of indigestion, which dis- 
qualifies them for the duty of a sol- 
dier, and in many cases endangers 
their lives. The opposition of army 
officers, especially of the medical 
officers, to this practice, is so univer- 
sal that the secretary of war has 
now issued a general order discour- 
aging, if not absolutely forbidding 
it. These delicacies should be sent 
only to the hospitals for the use of 
the sick, and should be directed to 
the care of the surgeon in charge. 
There is a great demand in camp 
for lighter underwear than that 
which the government supplies. The 
government does not furnish towels 
and handkerchiefs, neither does it 
furnish any but the coarse yellow 
soap, fit only for laundry use, and 
toilet soap is much wanted. Any 
good white common soap, such as 
Ivory, is good enough for this pur- 
pose. The men want supplies of 
stationery. The work of the young 
men’s christian association is well 
organized, effective, and satisfactory. 
At Chickamauga, when I was there, 
there were twelve brigades in the 
park, and each brigade was supplied 
with a large association tent. These 
tents were well filled with young 
men sitting at tables, reading, writ- 
ing and playing games. The secre- 
tary in charge furnishes stationery 
gratuitously to all who wish to write 
letters there, but the number of 
passes from each regimental camp 
per day is limited, so that the use- 
fulness of this tent is less than it 
otherwise would be. There was con- 
siderable demand for stamps, inas- 
much as the men had not received 
their pay and were out of money. I 
inquired whether the soldiers’ letter 
envelopes were not a satisfactory 
substitute, and was informed that 
they are not, for the reason that it is 
a good deal of trouble to hunt up 
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the proper officer and get his signa- 
ture on the envelope, and, as one of 
the boys remarked, he “didn’t want 
the chaplain to know how often he 
wrote to the same girl.” 

At Chickamauga we were informed 
that the men were not allowed straw 
in their tents, which is dirty, and is 
believed to breed vermin and to re- 
tain the germs of contagious dis- 
eases. The men were accordingly 
sleeping on the bare ground, or at 
least with nothing between them 
and the ground except their ponchos, 
and, perhaps, their shelter tents. 
There was, accordingly, a great call 
for straw bedticks, which had been 
partially supplied by friends at home, 
but the bedticks which I saw 
were generally poorly adapted to 
their use, being simply large pillow 
slips made out of white muslin, and 
very dirty they looked after having 
been slept on for a night or two. 
The difficulty in the way of supply- 
ing articles in addition to those 
furnished by the government is that 
the government will probably refuse 
to transport them in wagons, and 
the men will not be willing to carry 
them in their blanket bags, in ad- 
dition to the rest of ‘their accoutre- 
ments. Twine hammocks, when 
made of a very light and strong 
twine resembling a fine fish line, are 
light and portable, and any regiment, 
if supplied with the twine and with 
the netting needles, could net ham- 
mocks for itsownuse. This is what 
the first Illinois regiment proposes to 
do, and our league has agreed to 
supply the twine and the needles. 
The government, it is said, has or- 
dered a large number of hammocks 
for use in Cuba, but the troops are 
afraid that they will not be received 
in time. The marine hammock, 
made of canvas, is unsuitable on 
account of its weight. A good deal 
of doubt has existed in the minds of 
some of the regimental officers 
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whether it will be possible to devise 
a system of slinging twelve or 
thirteen hundred hammocks in the 
space occupied by a_ regimental 
camp. Colonel Turner, of the first 
Illinois infantry, thinks that this 
difficulty can be overcome by erect- 
ing a large stake in the center 
strong enough to sustain the weight 
of a dozen men or more, to which as 
many hammocks as possible will be 
attached at one end and radiating 
from this central stake like the 
spokes of a wheel. The rope at the 
other end can then be fastened to a 
tent-pin driven in the ground and a 
prop placed under it to hold it up at 
at night. In the morning these 
hammocks can be unslung from the 
tent-pins and allowed to hang from 
the central stake, and the props 
piled up at the foot of the stake, 
which will give the camp its usually 
orderly appearance. 

Some companies that we saw at 
Chickamauga had been supplied with 
pajamas, which they were wearing 
when off duty, and they added very 
materially to theircomfort. I am of 
the opinion that it would be well to 
supply all the troops in the field with 
pajamas, but they should not be made 
of figured cotton cloth, especially of 
material that is sleezy and transpar- 
ent, since they are worn without un- 
derclothing of any sort. It would be 
better to make them of a firm but 
smooth material resembling in color 
the gray or brown crash suits so 
much worn this summer both by men 
and women, and to adorn the collars 
and cuffs with the regular military 
facings, blue, yellow, or red, accord- 
ing tothe arm of theservice. Those 
designed for the non-commissioned 
officers should be distinguished by 
the proper chevrons, and it would 
not be out of the way to sew a prop- 
er colored stripe on the side of 
the trousers. This would give them 
a military appearance, and, if uni- 
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form for a regiment, they could be 
worn at the time of drill, though 
not in action. The trousers should 
have no opening, either in front 
or at the sides, but be simply tied 
with a draw string around the waist. 
A great advantage of these gar- 
ments is that they are easily washed, 
since they require no starching or 
ironing, and the men can wash them 
themselves with very little trouble. 

We found that the regiments which 
remain in camp for any length of 
time are made much more comfort- 
able, and their health promoted, by 
flooring their tents. Lumber in the 
south is very cheap. At Jackson- 
ville it costs only one cent a foot, 
and all the lumber required for use 
in a regimental camp can be supplied 
at a cost of $400, which we regard 
as an economic and judicious expend- 
iture of money. 

At Chickamauga there is a dearth 
of water for bathing purposes. There 
is enough water for all other uses, 
but the men have to go through the 
hot sun to Chickamauga creek, which 
is two or three miles distant. We 
were able to supply a bath-house, 
for the joint use of two Illinois regi- 
ments, at the very moderate cost of 
$150. This bath-house is supplied 
with water from the pipes which are 
distributed all around the park. A 
simple attachment was made to the 
main pipe, and the pressure was found 
to be adequate and the water warm. 
Sixteen stalls were erected for the 
use of the men from each regiment, 
of undressed lumber, each of which 
has a nozzle or spray attached toa 
small pipe running through the en- 
tire length of the bath house, so 
that every man can take a shower- 
bath at will. There are four stalls 
in the centre for the use of the offi- 
cers of both regiments. On the out- 
side of the bath-house is a bench, 
supplied with water, where the men 
can do their washing. If this bath- 
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house had been used only once, 
every man in two regiments would 
have been furnished with a clean and 
comfortable bath at a cost of six 
cents. 

These are things which the Red 
Cross society does notdo. The Red 
Cross confines its special attention 
to the care of the sick and wounded, 
and supplements the work of the 
medical staff of the army in this 
direction. The main things needed 
in the hospitals are ice, milk, and 
eggs, which the Red Cross agrees to 
furnish in unlimited quantities, so 
that we do not have to devote our 
money to that particular use. The 
Red Cross also furnishes mosquito 
nets for the hospital tents, and other 
things of that general description. 
There isa Red Cross depot in con- 
nection with each of the camps, and 
an officer of the society is in charge. 

I deem it important to say in this 
connection that the practice of rais- 
ing funds and sending them to com- 
pany commanders requires to be dis- 
couraged, for the reason that it is 
inequitable, that it excites jealousy, 
and is injurious todiscipline. There 
is no need of a large fund for emer- 
gency in any regiment, and what is 
supplied should be furnished to the 
regimental commanders, and not to 
company commanders. In that case 
all the men share alike in its benefits. 


FreD H. WINES. 
Springfield, III. 


litincts Lhis summer’s work of 

Notes. the Chicago bureau of as- 
sociated charities is taxing the en- 
ergies of the workers quite as heavily 
as the usual winter pressure. The 
potato patch scheme has depended 
for advancement wholly upon the 
bureau; a very large effort to send 
women and children into the country 
is being made, and the entire organi- 
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zation and carrying on of the work 
of the city branch of the army and 
navy league rests with the bureau. 
The potato patch plan has met with 
a singularly enthusiastic reception. 
The patch in Englewood is again 
successful, and scores of families are 
already largely supported by selling 
and eating the vegetable products. 
The two gardens in other parts of 
the city, while newly undertaken, 
are meeting expectations. Alto- 
gether there are about four hun- 
dred and fifty families working 
upon the land. One of the most 
satisfactory accomplishments which 
was attained by the merits of 
the plan and the efforts of the bu- 
reau was a considerable appropria- 
tion made by the outdoor relief au- 
thorities, and recommendation, by 
the latter, that every form of co- 
operation should ensue, which would 
cut down the amount of relief spent 
and change the method, when pos- 
sible, to a system of relief in work. 
Therefore, in order to more fully 
assist the outdoor relief authorities, 
especial effort was made to obtain 
those poor who had received county 
aid. Many of them come from the 
most wretched districts on the west 
side. A great number of the families 
are from among the Italian and Jew- 
ish settlements. It will be interesting 
to see how many of these families 
will need outdoor relief next winter. 


Summer outings have been 
undertaken with increased 
zeal by the associated char- 
ities. Several hundred women and 
children will be sent into the country. 


Summer 
Outings. 


ILLINOIS NOTES. 
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In some few cases mothers and chil- 
dren are sent for the entire summer, 
but the majority of poor people do 
well to enjoy from one to two weeks. 
Many of the children have never seen 
the lake, although they live within a 
few blocks of it, and others think 
from what is told them that heaven 
and the country are the same place. 
In one of the most beautiful suburbs 
near Chicago a complete camp, chris- 
tened “camp goodwill,” has been 
erected, and arrangements made to 
accommodate sixty women and chil- 
dren. 

Each week a newly chosen group 
will be sent there, and in some few 
cases of great need mothers will 
be allowed to remain for a longer 
period. This and several other 
schemes are undertaken by the sum- 
mer outing committee. 

It is to the lasting credit of charity 
organization principles that during 
the present crisis, when innumerable 
relief agencies sprang into existence 
and began to solicit funds and 
supplies, the bureau showed the 
public conclusively the supreme 
necessity for a single relief agency 
instead of many, and some, no doubt, 
irresponsible. For a while, in the 
delay of organizing, it looked as if 
duplication of societies could not be 
overcome. However, the general 
superintendent, Mr. Ernest P. Bick- 
nell, was made secretary of the Chi- 
cago branch of the army and navy 
league, and with his entire time 
thrown into the new movement, 
an excellent system has resulted. 
Without the facilities for the investi- 
gation, recording, and relieving of 
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families, which the associated chari- 
ties already possessed, it would have 
been impossible for any body of men 
to have done the effective and benefi- 
cial work which has captured the 
respect and admiration of Chicago. 
The entire force of the bureau in 
every section of the city has sympa- 
thetically responded to the will of 
theleague. The bureau has received 
no recompense, but the relief funds 
which the league have raised (already 
$20,000) have been placed, with the 
entire confidence of the latter, at the 
disposal of the bureau’s recommend- 
ations. There are several useful 
results from the present arrange- 
ments. The associated charities has 


saved the league the very consider- 
able amount which otherwise would 
have gone necessarily to adminis- 


trative expense; and by the effi- 
ciency of expert investigators and a 
clearing-house, impostors have failed 
to make any inroads into the funds. 
Besides all this, specialists, who are 
constantly aiming toward the dimi- 
nution of pauperism, will employ 
those methods which will keep the 
bad results of much liberal giving in 
this crisis at the minimum. 


There is a new hospital 
now in course of construc- 
tion on the land adjoining 
the county poorhouse and insane 
hospitals at Dunning, which will be 
ready for consumptives by the first 
of next September. It is one of the 
greatest needs of Chicago, as there 
is now no place to send consumptives 
except to the poorhouse, where they 
receive indifferent treatment. Extra 


Cook County 
Home for 
Consumptives. 


energy has been used in pushing to 
completion the new hospital since 
the discoveries of Dr. John B. 
Murphy’s treatment of pulmonary 
diseases, as he is to have an oppor- 
tunity to test his theories. Thestruc- 
ture will be of three stories and will 
have accommodations for 380 pa- 
tients. As Dr. Murphy will not be 
able to treat all the patients in the 
hospital, other methods will be used. 
Through the failure of Joseph 
Leiter, the young board of trade 
speculator, the regular monthly con- 
tributions to the Chicago waifs’ mis- 
sion is withheld, causing the institu- 
tion to be closed. Most of the 
youngsters were transferred to the 
Glenwood school for boys. 


The importance of having 
a plant specially adapted 
to the work of the institu- 
tion is recognized by every superin- 
tendent. No matter how vigorous 
the efforts of officers, the moral and 
physical influence of a set of unhy- 
gienic or otherwise ill-adapted build- 
ings will offset much of what might 
otherwise be accomplished. Disci- 
pline, for instance, is exceedingly 
difficult in the school-rooms and cor- 
ridors of institutions whose poorly 
planned architectural arrangement 
is constantly suggestive of disorder. 
A cheerful population in a gloomy 
set of buildings is almost an impossi- 
bility, whatever may be done for 
their comfort otherwise. Such con- 
siderations, forceful everywhere, are 
especially weighty in relation to 
institutions for the blind. The Penn- 
sylvania institution is to be congrat- 


Pennsylvania 
Institution 
for the Stind, 
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ulated on its new plant at Overbrook. 
With a suburban location, plenty of 
land and an ideal arrangement of 
buildings, the future of the institu- 
tion should be one full of promise. 
Four independent buildings are pro- 
vided—a main administration, school, 
and living building, a kindergarten, a 
hospital, and the principal’s cottage. 
The main building provides for the 
complete isolation of the sexes, and 
the division of each sex according to 
age into three households, on a mod- 
ification of the cottage system, with 
separate sitting-rooms, playrooms, 
lavatories, and playgrounds for each 
group. Facilities are afforded for 
careful supervision of the pupils at 
alltimes. The arrangement of the 
buildings is such as to admit the 
maximum of light and _ sunshine. 


There is little stair climbing, the 
main building showing only two 


floors. All the rooms are of ample 
floor space and cubic capacity, and 
are carefully heated and ventilated. 
Other features are a‘fine gymnasium 
with individual lockers, and bath- 
rooms provided with showers. The 
twenty-six acres of land surrounding 
the buildings allow of ample walks, 
shrubbery, and gardens. Provision 
is made for exercise in inclement 
weather by wide cloisters or covered 
walks surrounding the quadrangles 
of the main building. Certainly it 
seems as though nothing had been 
omitted in this plant for the physical 
comfort of the inmates. 

A royal charter has been 
granted the Victorian 
order of nurses for Can- 
ada, and under this charter a local 


Ottawa 
Notes. 
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association has been established. 
An addition is being made to 
the Water street hospital, planned 
to accommodate sixty more pa- 
tients. The new wing includes a 
chapel. 

A women’s educational union has 
been formed with the object of pro- 
viding a centre for intercourse be- 
tween parents and teachers, and of 
harmonizing home and school train- 
ing. 

Another well equipped hospital 
was recently added to the list of 
Ottawa’s public institutions by the 
opening of St. Luke’s. An interest- 
ing feature of the hospital is the in- 
dividual rooms for nurses. The 
general kitchens are on the attic 
floor. 

Miss Dora Patterson, formerly 
matron of the Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, hospital, has been engaged as 
lady superintendent of the county 
Carleton protestant hospital. 


Alien insane / CW States in the country 
in make more generous pro- 
California. Vision for their dependents 
than California. The shrewd Chinese 
seem to have made good use of this 
fact. An investigation, just con- 
cluded by immigration commis- 
sioner Worth, has revealed the pres- 
ence among the 4,900 insane patients 
in the institutions of the state more 
than 2,800 of foreign birth, largely 
Chinese, the majority of whom have 
been committed within a year after 
their arrival in the United States. 
It seems that some of these, at least, 
have been actually sent for by their 
relatives that they might enjoy the 
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good care of this country’s institu- 
tions. In one asylum having over 
500 insane aliens it was found that 
at least seventy-five per cent had 
been placed in the institution before 
they had resided in the country a 
year, many of them within three 
months after arrival. The majority 
are publiccharges. An effort will be 
made to deport as many of them as 
can be returned to their native 
country. 


The applications for ad- 
mission to the Philadel- 
phia vacation schools have 
been nearly double the number that 
can be accommodated. As in other 
cities, no text-books will be used. 
The course includes manual training, 
clay modeling, and sewing. A fea- 


Philadelphia 
Vacation 
Schools. 


ture is a weekly excursion into the 
country, planned to be instructive as 
well as entertaining. One session a 
day is held, from nine to twelve 


o’clock. Those who have an un- 
broken record of attendance at the 
close of the term are promised a trip 
to Atlantic city. 


Under the management 
of the association for im- 
proving the condition of 
the poor of Baltimore a vacation 
school has been opened this sum- 
mer, the object of which was to 
reach the class of children who do 
not attend school regularly, or at 
all, during the winter months. A 
feature of the school, on which the 
principal lays stress, is the payment 
by the pupils of a weekly fee of ten 
cents, to cover the cost of the 
materials used by them. The fee is 


Baltimore 
Vacation 
School. 


not compulsory, but only such 
scholars as make the weekly pay- 
ments are entitled to receive the 
fruits of their work, such as are pro- 
duced in the sewing-room, the 
Venetian iron-work room, or the 
kindergarten. Though it is clearly 
stated that the non-payment of the 
fee does not preclude attendance, 
the fact that payment is expected 
has had the effect of discouraging 
the rougher class of children from 
attending the school. A large per 
cent of the children enrolled are such 
as do attend school regularly in 
winter, but the principal feels that in 
reaching these he can best attain the 
real ideal of his school, which is to 
supplement the more formal work of 
the primary and grammar schools 
by making the scholars during the 
six vacation-school weeks look with 
insight and imagination on nature, 
and feel with quick perception the 
creative power that lies in their 
hands. 

An unsuccessful effort has 
recently been made to 
oust the warden of the 
Maryland state penitentiary, John 
F. Weyler. Mr. Weylera dozen years 
ago was a prominent democratic 
politician of unsavory record, but in 
his ten years at the prison has proved 
himself an admirable official. The 
prison board has now a republican 
majority, and a great effort has been 
made by many politicians to remove 
Weyler, and put ina man whose sole 
cry was that the place belonged to 
him or to some other republican. 
This failed. On Sunday, June 27,a 
meeting of some 800 male prisoners 


Maryland 
Penitentiary. 
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passed resolutions endorsing the 
ability, fairness, and good disciplin- 
ary qualities of Mr. Weyler. Much 
credit is due the majority of the 
prison board. 


Louisiana Ye are glad to note the 

Prison progress of prison reforms 

Reforms. in Louisiana, following the 
lines laid out by the recent consti- 
tutional convention, and noted in 
the REVIEW. 

A bill has been introduced at the 
instigation of the prison reform 
association providing for the neces- 
sary changes and expenditures which 
will follow upon the abolishment of 
the convict loan system and the 
assumption by the state of their 
keeping. Other bills along the same 
line are in progress. 


Some of the active charity 
organization people of 
Elizabeth are forming a 
society for the prevention of cruelty 
to children. Fresh-air charities are 
active in many places. The work of 
the Jersey City Evening Journal, 
mentioned last month, is increasing; 
fifty children being sent to their sea- 
side cottage weekly. Last year waste 
plots in the tenement districts of 
Newark were changed at the expense 
of a few private individuals into 
public playgrounds for children. 
These were appropriated, after a 
time, by half-grown hoodlums of 
both sexes, so that they are quite 
useless for their original purpose. 
This year an appeal is made for 
police supervision. A trained attend- 
ant, to teach the children how to 
play and to exercise a moral damper 


New Jersey 
Notes. 


on the incursions of the hoodlums, 
would perhaps increase the useful- 
ness of these grounds more than 
police interference. 


nti many fresh-air char- 

Freshair ities of New York began 

Charities active operations about 
the middle of June. Every year 
the number of private homes oper- 
ated by particular churches or insti- 
tutions is increased. This seems 
to show a tendency toward the small, 
fresh-air home, run in the interest of 
children who are known in some 
way by the people who care for 
them. An instance of such a home 
is that of the college settlement at 
mount Ivy, New York. To this 
summer house are sent the children 
belonging to the clubs who make 
use of the settlement rooms during 
the winter. The children are there- 
fore well known to each other and 
to the residents who live in the sum- 
mer house. A larger number of 
fresh-air parties, however, are sent 
out by the great fresh-air agencies 
like the Tribune fresh-air fund, the 
association for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor, and the children’s 
aid society. 

Up to July 25 the children’s aid 
society had entertained in its home 
at west Coney island 1,000 women 
and children for a week, and 500 
women and children for a day picnic 
party. At its home for children 
only at Bath beach 1,500 had re- 
ceived a week’s outing and more 
than one thousand had been there 
for a day. The children’s aid so- 
ciety also maintains “the farm” at 
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Kensico, where 200 boys have had a 
week of country life. 

The fresh-air work of the associa- 
tion for improving the condition of 
the poor bids to be larger this year 
than ever. Their home at west 
Coney island was opened June 20. 
Up to July 25, 9.000 women and 
children had been entertained there 
for a day. The house has been 
taxed to its full capacity by those 
who have been allowed to remain 
for a week or more. This number 
has ranged from 150 to 189 a week. 
To accommodate this larger number 
the garret was pressed into service. 
The women and children have re- 
mained from one to four weeks, de- 
pending upon their need. Most of 
these women and children have been 
ill or were generally run down. Spe- 
cial non-contagious cases from sev- 
eral hospitals have also been received. 

Beside the day excursions of the 
association for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor and the children’s 
aid society the New York 7rtbune 
manages twenty-five day excursions 
during the summer, each one accom- 
modating more than one thousand 
women and children. The expenses 
of these excursions are very gener- 
ously met by one man and do not 
come out of the general expenses of 
the 7rtbune fresh-air fund. So far 
there have been seven excursions, 
giving fresh air and a pleasant day’s 
outing to between seven and eight 
thousand women and children. The 
sanitarium for Hebrew children ar- 
ranges boat excursions once a week 
for mothers and children and several 
train excursions a week. The bene- 
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ficiaries of these outings are all 
Hebrews. To the sick children of 
New York the St. John’s guild float- 
ing hospital is of the greatest serv- 
ice. To July 25 there have been 
twelve day excursions, taking 10,111 
mothers and their sick children. St. 
John’s guild also maintains a seaside 
hospital at New Dorp, Staten island, 
where cases requiring more continu- 
ous treatment are received. So far 
523 children have been admitted 
this season. A somewhat novel 
opportunity for a day’s change and 
rest is offered by the Edgewater 
creche, which is situated at the foot 
of the palisades, just opposite 
Grant’s tomb. This is the only fresh- 
air charity that can be reached every 
half hour of the day, and is particu- 
larly available for women with babies 
who can not be spared from home 
for an entire day. Since the creche 
was opened on June 18, 2,800 
mothers and children have been 
entertained for a day. 


We have described in an- 

A New Ap- ° ‘ 
plication of Other place in this num- 
oe ber, quoting from the 
"Southern Workman, an ef- 
fort to give employment to the in- 
voluntary idlers of a “dead” rural 
community. We are not prepared 
to say that the particular plan sug- 
gested in this case is worthy or ca- 
pable of wide adoption. Its local 
success evidently was due to the 
energy and practical experience of 
the man who devised it and superin- 
tended its operation. It is, however, 
almost certain that in every small 
town through the country there is 
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EXPERIMENTATION IN HOSPITALS. 


something which under proper man- 
agement can at least be made to 
give intermittent employment to 
those who would otherwise be idle. 
Here, and in many instances, it will 
be gardening. Somewhere else, 
where favorable rates can be secured, 
it may be cutting of firewood for 
shipment by water or rail to the 
large cities. Under shrewd business 
management in certain parts of the 
country this could be made to give 
employment to a few, if not profitable 
wages. In another place the pick- 
ing of fine fruit by hand and wrap- 
ping or packing it with unusual care 
will bring both employment and 
profit. In this way, by using one 
plan or another according to the 
natural possibilities of the locality, 
something can be done toward re- 
lieving the stagnation of many a 
town too remote to feel the stimu- 
lus of ordinary lines of commercial 
activity. But without practical ex- 
perience in the line attempted, and 
an abundance of «sound business 
sense on the part of the manager, 
such efforts will necessarily fail. At 
best they are bound to be limited in 
their efficiency and possibilities, but 
it is better to attempt this little than 
that young men in our secluded vil- 
lages and towns should continue 
year after year in absolute idleness. 
Better educational facilities in these 
remote districts will come in time, 
and with them broader opportunities 
for the boy who is now tied down 
as much by his ignorance as his in- 
dolence. But in the mean time can 
not some one, or many, living in 
such communities see what may be 
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done for temporary relief, along 
simpler lines their own thoughtful- 
ness will suggest. It is not neces- 
sary to come to New York to do 
true charity work. 


Experimentation on liv- 
ing animals and the prac- 
tical work of hospitals are 
soseldom carried on by the same 
persons that even those who disap- 
prove of the former need not on 
that account feel any scruples about 
supporting the latter. They would 
probably admit that knowledge, 
even when it had been gained by 
experiment, should be utilized rather 
than wasted,and they would probably 
be vexed with any hospital surgeon 
who, being called in to themselves 
in an emergency, said, “I could 
easily save your life or relieve your 
suffering, but, unfortunately, the 
methods of procedure calculated to 
accomplish either purpose have been 
ascertained by experiment, and my 
conscience will not permit me to 
apply them.” And, moreover, the 
folly of an outcry against “human 
experimentation” in hospitals de- 
pends upon the obvious consider- 
ation that without experiment there 
could be no improvement. If some 
one had not “experimented” with 
ligatures, surgeons would still be 
searing with hot iron the stumps left 
after amputation. The continuance 
of experiment is necessary to the 
welfare of the human race, and the 
only antecedent condition should be 
the possession of adequate knowl- 
edge by the experimenter. Every- 
thing fresh which is made known is 


Experimenta- 
tion in 
Hospitals. 
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calculated to suggest something 
fresh which may be done, or which, 
under proper precautions, may be 
attempted ; and this is legitimate ex- 
perimentation, whether it be upon 
human creatures or upon the lower 
animals.— The Hospital. 


Wanted: A competent 
middle-aged woman to 
superintend the laundry of 
an associated charities. Application 
may be made through the REVIEW, 
enclosing stamp. 


Employment 
Exchange. 


After more than three years’ active 
service with the New York associ- 
ation for improving the condition of 
the poor, Dr. William H. Tolman re- 
signed on July 16 to accept the 
position of organizing secretary of 
the league for social service. Dr. 
Tolman will be associated with Dr. 
Josiah Strong in the executive 
management of this league, whose 
purpose is educational. The league 
will issue leaflets on the various 
social problems of the day by per- 
sons whose knowledge of a particu- 
lar subject will enable them to speak 
with accuracy and authority. 


AWord to Dt. Strong sends us a cir- 

Parents and cular letter which we are 

Teachers. lad to bring to the atten- 
tion of readers of the REVIEW. The 
general statements of the circular 
are borne out by facts of which we 
are privately informed, which justify 
fully its publication. It will be one 
more huge irony of history if, while 
we are struggling to “elevate the 
masses’ and to keep destruction at 
the hands of the submerged tenth 
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from the nation, its life should be 
sapped away in the degradation of 
our children, the children of the 
middle and upper classes. Just how 
much Dr. Strong’s propositions are 
likely to check the evils he mentions, 
we hesitate to state. Both of them, 
however, merit at least a trial. 


During the past year my duties as 
secretary of the evangelical alliance 
have brought me into contact with 
the pastors of nearly two score cities. 
In almost every city they have spoken 
to me of the deplorable prevalence of 
vice amongchildren and young peo- 
ple. Facts have been brought to light 
which are shocking in the last degree. 
I am not speaking of children of the 
slums whose heredity and environ- 
ment have both been vicious, but of 
children who belong to good homes, 
often Christian homes, whose parents 
refuse to believe evil of them until 
confession forces conviction. 

Statements have come to me from 
California, Minnesota, Michigan,Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut which indicate that this cor- 
ruption is widespread and exceptional 
at the present time. 

The exceptional cause of it would 
seem to be the wide circulation of 
vicious literature. Salacious French 
fiction whose sale has long been a 
crime in England, and is now out- 
lawed even in Paris, may J/egadly cor- 
rupt American youth. But doubtless 
the worst source of contamination is 
the obscene literature, often illus- 
trated with photographs, which, 
though forbidden by law, finds easy 
access to the mails, and is surrepti- 
tiously distributed by hand often on 
the platforms of railway stations, 
sometimes on the playgrounds of 
children. 

One who has never seen this ob- 
scene literature can form no notion of 
it. A Christian imagination simply 
can not conceive of it. It might have 
come from the cesspool of perdition. 
This poison has repeatedly been 





















A WORD TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


found in public schools, academies 
and colleges. In some cases every 
boy and every girl in the school has 
confessed to having read it; and the 
vice which pastors are deploring is 
the perfectly natural result. 

Two things, it seems to me, can be 
done and ought to be. First, let 
parents and teachers break the con- 
spiracy of silence into which they 
seem to have entered. Rare are the 
parents who do not leave their chil- 
dren to learn from vicious com- 
panions the most sacred facts of their 
physical life. I do not believe one 


father in twenty does his duty by his 
boy, in this particular. If he does not 
know how to speak on so delicate and 
difficult a subject, let him put into 
his boy’s hand a judicious book like 
“What a young boy ought to know,” 
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one of a series of dollar books by 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, admirably adapted to meet the 
needs of parents and teachers, and 
which has received eminent indorse- 
ment everywhere. 

Secondly, the curfew ordinance 
which has been adopted in many 
western cities with admirable results 
would throw a shield around the chil- 
dren during the hours of greatest 
temptation. 

Pastors who have seen the working 
of this ordinance tell me that it has 
wrought a great reformation where it 
has been adopted, and city officials 
are loud in its praise. 

If we give our children less liberty 
and more light, there will be less vice. 


JosIAH STRONG. 
New York. 





ARMY AND NAVY AID: 


BY RICHARD HAYTER. 


II, RELIEF OF DEPENDENT FAMILIES. 


Had the officials of the various 
states filled the quota desired by the 
national government under its first 
call for troops only with men whose 
support was not needed at home by 
dependent relatives, there would 
have been little or no occasion for 
the numerous relief societies for the 
destitute families of volunteers that 
have recently been organized all over 
the country. At no time was there a 
really urgent demand for troops, so 
that officers in charge could as well 
have exercised discrimination in se- 
lecting men whose family conditions 
were such that they could readily be 
spared, as in picking out men whose 
physique would not render them 
likely to become dependent pension- 
ers. In many cases men whose every 
duty was at home enlisted in volun- 
teer regiments simply because their 
organizations had voted to go to the 
front. Of course in a few instances 
some married men who happened to 
be out of work may have benefited 
their families by enlisting. In the 
states where discrimination was 
exercised, notably Massachusetts, 
there have been comparatively few 
applications for assistance from 
dependent families. By such care 
in general the necessity of adding 
to the already long list of depend- 
ents on private and public charity 
would have been greatly diminished. 
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To describe all of the special 
relief societies for the care of sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ families would be 
impractical. The intention of this 
paper is simply to point out a few 
typical methods of treatment by 
state and private charity. 

The best illustration of state care 
of destitute families of soldiers and 
sailors is that inaugurated by the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
1861, and since continued. The 
care of the families of the present 
soldiers and sailors is conducted on 
the same lines under authority of an 
act approved June 22, 1898. Selec- 
tions from the introduction of the 
commissioners of state aid in an- 
nouncing the provisions of the act 
follow : 

“ Every applicant will be required 
to make an application to be sworn 
to, and acertificate of reasons set- 
ting forth his or her physical and 
financial condition, and the neces- 
sity for granting the aid.” “The 
wife of the volunteer must furnish 
the date of her marriage and the 
date of birth of each child applied 
for.” “Fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters, claiming aid under this 
law, will be required to furnish evi- 
dence showing the necessity for 
granting aid and actual dependence 
on the volunteer.” ‘No dependent 
relative can receive more than $4 in 
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any one month and not more than 
$12 can be paid to, or for, all the de- 
pendent relatives of any one soldier 
or sailor in any one month.” “ Re- 
cipients of this aid must have an 
actual residence in the city or town 
granting the same.” “The volun- 
teer, when honorably discharged, 
will be eligible to receive military or 
state aid under the general rules and 
limitations that now apply to sol- 
diers and sailors of the civil war, in 
accordance with chapters 279 and 
301 of the acts of 1894.” 

The more important sections of 
the act are as follows: 


Section 1. There shall be allowed 
and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth, to each non-com- 
missioned officer, soldier, sailor, or 
marine, who has been or is here- 
after mustered into the military or 


naval service of the United States 
during the present war as a part of 
the quota of or to the credit of this 
commonwealth, and to members of 
the Massachusetts naval militia 
mustered into the service of the 
United States, also to residents of 
Massachusetts mustered into the 
regular army or navy or into the 
volunteer brigade of engineers of the 
United States during the present 
war, the sum of seven dollars per 
month so long as he shall remain 
an enlisted man in said service. 
Said monthly compensation shall be 
payable at the office of the treasurer 
and receiver-general of the common- 
wealth, and shall date from the 
muster-in to the United States serv- 
ice of said non-commissioned officer, 
soldier, sailor, or marine. In case 
of the death of any enlisted man, 
the widow or minor children, par- 
ents or dependents of said enlisted 
man shall receive the said monthly 
compensation for a period of six 


months after the death of said en- 
listed man; provided that said 
monthly compensation shall not be 
continued to any enlisted man in 
the regular service of the United 
States after the termination of the 
war. 


Section 2. Any such enlisted man 
may allot all or any part of his said 
pay to the treasurer of this common- 
wealth for the use of such person as 
he shall designate and the said treas- 
urer shall monthly certify to the 
auditor of accounts the name and 
residence of the person to whom 
such amount is allotted and the 
amount of such allotment, and the 
same shall be allowed in the same 
manner as other claims against the 
commonwealth; and amounts that 
are not so allotted shall remain in 
the treasury of the commonwealth 
subject to the order of the non-com- 
missioned officer, soldier, sailor, or 
marine to whom the said sum is due. 


Section 3. Any city or town may 
raise money by taxation or otherwise, 
and, if necessary, expend the same, 
by the officers authorized by law to 
furnish state and military aid for the 
aid of the wife, widow, children under 
sixteen years of age, parents, brothers, 
and sisters actually dependent upon 
any inhabitant of such city or town, 
having a residence and actually re- 
siding therein, who has enlisted, or 
hereafter shall, during the present 
war prior to the declaration of peace, 
be duly enlisted and mustered asa 
non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
into the military service of the United 
States, as a part of the quota of this 
commonwealth, or who has enlisted 
and been mustered into the regular 
army of the United States, or asa 
sailor or marine, into the naval serv- 
ice of the United States, in the 
same manner and under the same 
limitations as state aid was paid to 
dependent relatives of soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines during the civil war; 
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provided, however, that no person 
while receiving state aid under chap- 
ter three hundred and one of the 
acts of the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four shall receive aid un- 
der this act. 

Section 4. Persons who incur dis- 
abilities in such service, and who are 
honorably discharged therefrom, shall 
be entitled to receive military and 
state aid under the same rules, con- 
ditions, and limitations as to amounts 
as are now applied to applicants for 
aid under chapters two hundred and 
seventy-nine and three hundred and 
one of the acts of the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-four, in the same 
manner as if such persons had served 
to the credit of this commonwealth 
in the army or navy of the United 
States in the civil war. 

Section 5. Applicants for such aid 
shall, as a basis for the first payment 
thereof, state in writing, under oath, 
the name, age, and residence of the 
person for whom such aid is sought, 
the relation of the applicant to the 
soldier or sailor, the company and 
regiment, or vessel, if any, in which 
such soldier or sailor enlisted, and in 
which he last served; the date and 
place of suchenlistment, when known, 
the duration of such service, and the 
reason for the application, and shall 
furnish such official certificates or 
record, evidence of enlistment, serv- 
ice, and discharge as may be re- 
quired. 


For the purpose of meeting the ex- 
penses incurred under the provisions 
of this act, registered bonds, bearing 
interest at a rate not exceeding four 
per cent, may be issued by the treas- 
urer and receiver-general, with the 
approval of the governor and council, 
to an amount not exceeding, in the 
aggregate, one million five hundred 
thousand dollars for a term not ex- 
ceeding thirty years. These bonds 


are to be known as the Massachusetts 
war loan. 

Under the terms of the act gen- 
erous provision is made by the state 
for the care of any family made 
destitute by the military or naval 
service of the bread-winner. While 
under the Massachusetts system ade- 
quate relief is extended it is open to 
the objection brought against all 
systems of out-door relief; namely, 
that the examining officer has to 
prove the negative of the applicant’s 
sworn statement. Before he can re- 
ject the application he must show 
conclusively that the dependent 
family is in a position to maintain 
itself. No private emergent relief 
society could by any possibility ex- 
tend relief on such a scale for the 
period already covered by the state 
aid of Massachusetts. On the other 
hand relief granted by a private 
society is probably less injurious to 
the recipient, for as soon as the need 
is over the private aid will be dis- 
continued and the family obliged to 
be self-supporting. Under the sys- 
tem of state aid, although discrimi- 
nation is shown by its officers, it is 
possible for this aid to be continued 
with harmful results. 

It is the opinion of persons familiar 
with the workings of the military 
aid that, although a commendable 
state pride is observed in keep- 
ing soldiers and their dependents 
out of the almshouses, its work is 
apt to be demoralizing to the com- 
munity, inasmuch as it makes it 
possible for the soldier and his 
family to live entirely on the 
money received from the state. This 
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condition of affairs is weakening the 
character of the present generation 
who have grown up under this 
pension system. It is also a question 
as a matter of theory whether the 
soldier who receives his pension or is 
sent toa soldiers’ home is not as much 
the recipient of charity as an alms- 
house inmate. The system is open 
also to the further objection that 
discrimination is made in favor of 
one class against others; that some 
ex-soldiers would naturally go tothe 
almshouses if they had not been in 
the United States service is un- 
doubted. 

For relief under the terms of the 
act the Boston agent of the state aid 
up to July 12 had received only 
twenty applications. Some _ were 
from mothers of soldiers, and others 
from their wives. From three appli- 
cations the agent learned that hus- 
bands with small children had en- 
listed as single men. It is his 
intention to ask that these men 
be discharged. 

To show the dimensions to which 
state and military aid has already 
reached in Massachusetts the last 
report of the commissioner of state 
aid published in the auditor’s report, 
public document no. 6, is given 
below: 


The following statements, show- 
ing the disbursements of state and 
military aid and for the burial of in- 
digent soldiers and sailors, under 
chapters 301 and 279 of the acts of 
the year 1894 and chapter 279 of the 
acts of 1896, were furnished by state 
aid commissioner Charles W. Hast- 
ings, and cover the expenditures 
under those chapters for the year 
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1896, reimbursements being made to 
the cities and towns on or before the 
first day of December in the year 
next after the year in which the ex- 
penditures were made. 

Under chapter 301 (state aid)... $582,355 05 
Under chapter 279 (military aid).. 52,101 49 


Burial expenses of soldiers and 
sailors 


$651,134 79 


The persons aided under chapter 
301 during the year 1896 are classi- 
fied as follows: 


Total for 1896 


Invalid pensioned soldiers and sailors, 
6,083, an increase of 284. 

Wives of pensioned soldiers and sailors, 
693, an increase of 22. 

Widows of pensioned soldiers and sailors, 
5,348, an increase of 184. 

Widowed mothers of soldiers and sailors, 
429, a decrease of 59. 

Dependent fathers of soldiers and sailors, 
21, same as previous year. 

Army nurses, 6, an increase of 3. 


Number of recipients 
Net increase of cases during 1896...... 3 
Average cost to state per person aided .$46 29 


The above figures show an increase 
of payments made to the class before 
mentioned, in 1896, of $27,907.33, 
and a net increase of 493 persons 
over the number aided in 1895. 

Under chapter 279, acts of 1894, 
known as military aid, cities and 
towns expended for the relief of 
1,091 indigent and disabled soldiers 
the sum of $104,202.98, one-half of 
which amount, $52,101.49, was _ re- 
imbursed by the commonwealth. 

The number of military aid cases 
decreased during the year by 181, 
and expenditures decreased $4, 160.62. 

The three agents of the commis- 
sioners have been steadily employed 
in visiting the different municipali- 
ties, examining into the methods of 
disbursing aid and the burial of 
soldiers, correcting faults of admin- 
istration and making personal exam- 
ination of recipients. It is intended 
to have every city and large town 
visited and the disbursements for 
state aid thoroughly examined once 
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in two years, and oftener if possible. 
About five thousand individual cases 
were examined during the year 1896. 

Expenses of the office, $11,469.63. 


Total payments by the com- 
monwealth for state and 
military aid, burial of in- 
digent soldiers and sailors, 
including appropriations 
made by the general court 
toward maintenance of the 
soldiers’ home in Massa- 
chusetts, from 1861 to the 
close of 1896........ or 
Add amount paid in 1897: 

State and military aid and 
burial of soldiers and sail- 
ors account of 1896 

Special laws 

Soldiers’ home 


$23,780,991 26 


651,134 79 
1,370 0O 
35,000 00 


Total to January 1, 1898.. $24,468,496 05 


Contrasting with the state aid of 
Massachusetts is the treatment of 
the question in Illinois, where an 
organization of citizens, known as the 
army and navy league, was formed in 
May on the cail of the governor. The 
object of this league is stated to be 
“to assist and comfort Illinois sol- 
diers in our army and sailors on board 
our war-ships and their families de- 
pendent at home.” The following 
officers have been elected: president, 
judge P. S. Grosscup, of Chicago; 
secretary, Dr. F. H. Wines, of Spring- 
field; treasurer, John R. Walsh, of 
Chicago. An executive committee, 
one from each congressional district, 
was also formed. Major R. W. Mc- 
Claughry was appointed quartermas- 
ter of the league. A wareroom was 
secured in Chicago, at which hospital 
supplies designed for the use of sol- 
diers and sailors at the front are sent 
by the donors, and from which the 
articles are forwarded in accordance 
with the regulations of the navy and 
war departments. To the local auxil- 
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iaries is intrusted the care of the de- 
pendent families at home. Funds 
are being collected by the local organ- 
izations, a percentage going to the 
state funds, from which is drawn 
money for supplies to be sent to the 
hospitals and the camps. 

Naturally, the most important 
branch of the league is in Chicago. 
Up to July 20, 600 families of sol- 
diers and sailors had received relief. 
Of this number, Mr. Ernest P. Bick- 
nell, the secretary, writes that less 
than ten per cent had ever been 
known as objects of charity in the 
state. Of the 400 families assisted 
by the league, less than five per cent 
were on the records of the asso- 
ciated charities. 

In the beginning the league gave 
money directly, and now continues 
to use the same policy in a portion 
of its work. It also gives relief by 
supplies, pays rents, removes chattel 
mortgages on certain conditions, 
pays taxes when necessary to save 
homes, and makes such other uses 
of its funds as individual cases 
warrant. It is endeavoring less and 
less to relieve by direct money pay- 
ments, although Mr. Bicknell is of 
the opinion that the money given 
by the league has not as yet led to 
visible ill results. He writes: “The 
fact that the class of people towhom 
the relief goes is considerably above 
the class ordinarily helped by charity 
societies seems to mitigate the evils 
which might otherwise result in re- 
lief given by direct cash payments.” 

A similar organization has been 
perfected in Missouri under the 
name of the soldiers’ relief com- 
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mission, of which hon. D. R. Fran- 
cis, of St. Louis, is president ; R. M. 
Scruggs, St. Louis, treasurer, and E. 
H. Sawyer, Moberly, the corre- 
sponding secretary. The general 
manager of the St. Louis provident 
association, Dr. Thomas M. Finney, 
writes that up to July 11 only four 
applications have been made at his 
office by soldiers’ dependent fami- 
lies, and that few applications for 
aid in any quarter have come to his 
knowledge. 

Among the first societies organ- 
ized during the war was the national 
relief commission, having its head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Its general 
aims were mentioned last month in 
the first section of this paper. 


Through its auxiliary local -organ- 
izations the commission is caring for 


the destitute families of soldiers and 
sailors. Although no emergent need 
has yet come upon them their work 
is well organized and they have 
sufficient money to give adequate 
relief to worthy families. The relief 
department in Philadelphia is under 
the care of a special committee, of 
which Rev. H. L. Duhring, of the 
protestant episcopal city mission 
and tract society, ischairman. Appli- 
cations are made directly to him. 
By him they are sent to the 
Philadelphia society for organizing 
charity, whose general secretary dis- 
tributes them for investigation 
among the eighteen district associ- 
ations, according to the geographical 
location of the family. 

Prompt investigations are made 
by the district superintendent and 
reports are sent both to the general 
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secretary of the society and to the 
chairman of the relief committee. 
The decision as to how much relief 
shall be given to a family rests with 
the relief committee. Usuaily the 
relief is distributed by the district 
superintendent, particularly in the 
suburban and outlying districts. 
Under this plan no special investi- 
gating or relieving agents are em- 
ployed by the commission, and its 
funds are therefore used only for 
relief. Up to July 1, eighty-one 
families were under the care of the 
commission. 

It is the intention of the officers 
of the commission to make their 
organization a national movement. 
How far this desire has actually been 
realized can not be definitely ascer- 
tained. 

Another national society, the pa- 
triotic league, is also located in 
Pennsylvania. It was organized 
early in May, in Pittsburgh, with 
the following officers: William S. 
Dalzell, president; James S. Mc- 
Kean, treasurer; John Jay Burke, 
secretary. The object of the pa- 
triotic league is stated in its consti- 
tution to be “the creation of a fund 
for the relief of the destitute rela- 
tives of American soldiers and sail- 
ors who are or may be called into 
active service of the state or nation; 
to aid in any way possible the suc- 
cess of the American arms at all 
times and promote the spirit of ' 
American patriotism.” By the terms 
of its own constitution the society 
is to be perpetual. 

The secretary of the league writes 
that allowances to dependent fam- 
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ilies range from $2 to $4 per week. 
They are paying out $1,000 per 
month in relief, The number of 
applicants is not given. Investiga- 
tion of applicants is made by an 
emergency relief committee whose 
conclusions are in turn approved or 
disapproved by the board of direct- 
ors. The secretary states that so 
far no families have applied who are 
on the records of any charitable 
society. 

The Ohio state board of charities 
in June sent out a letter to repre- 
sentative men throughout the state 
asking them to meet governor Bush- 
nell, with a view to forming an 
association on the Illinois plan. The 
board is anxious to have the work 
of relief so systematized that when 
emergent need comes they will be 
in a position to meet it with an 
effective working organization. 

The city of Cleveland has already 
met the question in its own way. 
A special committee of the Cleve- 
land chamber of commerce, known 
as the military board, has under- 
taken to relieve the destitute families 
of soldiers. Upto July 14 twenty- 
five families had been assisted with 
money, employment had been se- 
cured for five persons, and other 
special forms of assistance had been 
rendered. The amount of relief 
varied from $5 to $10 to a single 
family. The military board through 
the commandants of regiments also 
seeks to influence the soldiers to 
contribute to the support of their 
families. The secretary, Mr. F. 
A. Scott, reports that so far the 
officers have shown willingness to 
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co-operate with the board in this 
particular. 

In Maryland the mustering officers 
were careful to debar married men 
from enlisting, with the result that 
very few dependent families have 
applied for assistance to any of the 
existing charitable societies. Only 
fifteen applicants had been received 
in Baltimore up to July 18, and of 
these eight were chronic charity 
cases. No need for any special war 
relief society has thus far been shown 
in the state. 

The soldiers’ relief fund of Grand 
Rapids has had up to July 13 only 
three applications for aid; one was 
from a young woman whose husband 
had enlisted in one of the local com- 
panies, the other two applicants were 
respectively the mother of the sol- 
dier and the mother of the appli- 
cant. 

In New York state there has been 
no central organized movement for 
the care of sailors’ and soldiers’ fam- 
ilies. The different cities of the state 
have undertaken to deal with these 
families each in its own way. In 
Buffalo the citizens’ aid committee, 
on whose executive board the city 
officials, prominent citizens, and offi- 
cers of the United States army are 
represented, has undertaken the care 
of the families. —The common council 
appropriated $10,000 for the use of 
the committee, but on account of a 
question of legality and also because 
sufficient subscriptions have been 
received from private sources, this 
money has not been used. The 
executive committee has appointed 
a labor committee to secure employ- 
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ment for those who are able to work, 
a rent committee to look after rents 
of families, and a woman’s auxiliary 
to act as a visitation committee with 
a view of keeping in friendly touch 
with families who are being aided. 
Two hundred and forty-four applica- 
tions had been received up to July 
15. Of these, 175 had been granted 
assistance in amounts varying from 
$6 to $18 per month; this allowance 
was supposed to cover both rent and 
provisions. 

The charity organization society 
of Buffalo investigated 126 of these 
applications, finding that  thirty- 
seven, or thirty per cent, were on 
their records as having received 
assistance either from _ private 
sources or from the overseer of the 
poor. The applicants have been 


divided into three classes, according 
to their character: first, those who 


have always been self-support- 
ing and who would have adjusted 
themselves in the present emergency 
to their change of income without 
asking for help if the relief fund had 
not been raised; second, the most 
numerous, those who are usually 
self-supporting but who with the 
slightest adversity become depend- 
ent on some one for support. In 
the third class are those who get 
their assistance mainly from the 
public, whether in time of peace or 
war. 

The situation in New York city 
has been somewhat peculiar. Besides 
societies like the seventy-first regi- 
ment auxiliary, which is typical of a 
number of auxiliaries in New York 
and Brooklyn, having for their pur- 
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pose the care of the soldiers of a 
particular regiment at the front and 
of their families at home, several 
special relief societies were organ- 
ized to care for dependent and desti- 
tute families. Perhaps the most 
prominent of these is the New York 
soldiers’ and sailors’ families’ pro- 
tective association. Its officers are: 
president, major John Byrne; secre- 
tary, Michael J. Scanlon; treasurer, 
Thomas L. James. Although this 
society was organized by members 
of the catholic club of New York, it 
was never the intention to make it a 
sectarian society. On the other 
hand, effort has been made to make 
it broad enough to include every 
one who is interested in the care 
of soldiers’ and sailors’ families. 
With this association other special 
societies are co-operating to a more 
or less extent. The woman’s patri- 
otic relief association, the society 
for ethical culture, the war relief 
commission of the national society 
of New England women, the various 
auxiliaries, and the south Brooklyn 
board of trade are now working in 
conjunction with it. 

The relief work of the association 
is under the direction of a special 
committee. Seven hundred and 
eleven applications have been re- 
ceived up to July and $11,750 
expended in relief. Following the 
agreement made by the officers 
of the association with a special 
committee of the charity organiza- 
tion society, a large proportion of 
the applications were referred to that 
society for comparison with its rec- 
ords, and in a smaller proportion 
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special investigations were made by 
the society. Of the 506 applica- 
tions compared with the records of 
the charity organization society, 233 
families were clearly not included 
in the records of the society; thir- 
teen were in active care by the soci- 
ety’s district committees; twenty-six 
were being treated by the associa- 
tion for improving the condition of 
the poor; and the records of twenty- 
one were in the society’s registra- 
tion bureau; besides these, thirty- 
four cases were probably identical 
with the records of closed cases—that 
is, cases which have at some time in 
the past been under the care of the 
society. Seventy-one applications 


had been investigated and reported 
on either by the charity organization 


society or through the association 
for improving the condition of the 
poor. One hundred and eight of 
the 506 were cases of families living 
out of the borough of Manhattan. 
Of the ninety living in Brooklyn, 
seventeen had been under the care 
of the Brooklyn bureau of charities. 
The other eighteen families were 
scattered throughout the outlying 
towns of the city. 

To show the character of a few of 
these applications illustrative cases 
are given below: 


Mrs. C. applied for aid, stating that 
her son was in the army. Investiga- 
tion showed that she had one son 
earning twelve dollars a_ week, 
another sixteen dollars a _ week, 
and a daughter earning twenty-five 
dollars a month. In explanation 
of her application the woman said 
that she had heard of others who 
were receiving help, and although 
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she really did not need it herself she 
thought that she might as well ask 
for it; that she thought that she was 
as much entitled to it as any one 
else. 

Somewhat similar is the applica- 
tion of Mrs. K., whose son is in the 
ninth regiment. Investigation made 
clear that the woman’s husband was 
earning thirteen dollars a week and 
that she was also the “house- 
keeper” of the tenement in which 
she lived, thus getting her rent prac- 
tically free. After the visit of the 
investigator the woman withdrew 
her application. 

Mrs. A., who was divorced from 
her husband several years ago, put 
in an application for aid. Investiga- 
tion proved that the man had mar- 
ried again, and that the first wife had 
absolutely no claim upon him in any 
way. 


These cases show the need of care- 
ful, discriminating examination ; for 
the experience of those who are 
familiar with charitable work in 
New York proves that there is a 
class of people who never lose an 
opportunity of getting into line for 
whatever aid they can get. It is 
often the case that those who tell 
the most plausible stories, and who 
present apparently the most worthy 
needs are those who either do not 
need, or do not deserve assistance. 

Owing to somewhat excessive press 
comment, the association has practi- 
cally been put in a position of ad- 
vertising for applicants. It is there- 
fore not surprising that there should 
have been so many applications in 
New York. To besure more men were 
sent from this city to the front than 
from any other place in the country, 
and probably there was less care 
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shown in selecting these men here 
than in other sections. 

Should the war continue it may be 
deemed expedient to inaugurate in 
New York state a central relief so- 
ciety, which would tend to co-ordi- 
nate all existing special societies. 
The state board of charities would 
naturally take the initiative in any 
such movement. At the last meet- 
ing of the board a special committee, 
consisting of commissioners Marvin, 
Smith,and Dahlgren, was appointed 
to confer and co-operate with those 
who are interested in the matter of 
providing relief for soldiers’ families. 


During the war of the rebellion 
there was no organized movement 
throughout the country for the care 
of soldiers’ families. The cities were 
then very much smaller, so that cases 
of destitution were readily taken 
care of by neighbors and friends, or 
by the churches to which the families 
belonged. The mania for organiza- 
tion, which is now sweeping over 
the entire country, had not then 
begun. That an organized move- 
ment is necessary to secure adequate 
and prompt relief, particularly in 
large cities, is undoubted, but surely 
it is not necessary to have a number 
of societies competing in giving as- 
sistance, especially to a particular 
class, as the dependents of soldiers 
and sailors. Such competition is 
wasteful of money and energy, and 
besides must inevitably tend to 
weaken character by making it easier 
for applicants to make their wants 
known in several quarters and to 
receive aid from perhaps two or 
three societies. 
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If the war of the rebellion did not 
bring about the organization of any 
central relief body, it did inaugurate 
a movement which might well be 
copied at the present time if the war 
with Spain is to goon. I refer to 
the allotment system, approved De- 
cember 24, 1861. 

The act providing for allotment 
certificates among volunteer forces 
is reproduced below: 


Be it enacted by the senate and house 
of representatives of the United States 
of America, in congress assembled, 
That the president of the United 
States shall appoint for each state 
having volunteers in the United 


States service not exceeding three 
persons, who shall be authorized by 
the president’s commission to visit 


the departments of the army in which 
volunteers from their respective states 
may be, and there procure from said 
volunteers, from time to time, their 
respective allotments of their pay to 
their families or friends, duly certified 
in writing, and by them, or by some 
commissioned officer of such depart- 
ment, attested in pursuance of such 
orders as may be made for that pur- 
pose by the secretary of war, and 
upon which certified allotment the 
several paymasters shall at each regu- 
lar payment of the troops, give drafts 
payable in the city of New York to 
the order of such persons to whom 
such allotments were or may be 
made. 

Section 2. And be it further en- 
acted, That each of the persons ap- 
pointed as commissioners to carry 
into effect the preceding section of 
this act shall receive no pay or 
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emoluments whatever from the treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Section 3. And be it further en- 
acted, That the fifth section of the 
act of twelfth June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-eight, giving 
sutlers a lien upon the soldier’s pay, 
be, and the same is hereby repealed, 
and all regulations giving sutlers 
rights and privileges beyond the 
rules and articles of war be, and the 
same are hereby abrogated. 

The following comments are taken 
from the first report of the com- 
missioners of New York state: 
“ By the provisions of this act, any 
officer or soldier who desired to send 
home regularly a certain portion of 
his pay, signed an allotment roll, 
giving the amount and the name of 
the party to whom he wished to 
send it.” ‘For that portion he re- 
ceived each pay-day, a sight draft 
on the sub-treasurer of the United 
States, in the city of New York, 
payable to the order of the person 
to whom he has allotted it.” “The 
fact of this draft being to order pre- 
vented its use by any other than the 
one in whose favor it was drawn, 
while it afforded to the soldier the 
satisfaction of receiving the whole 
amount of his pay in person—he 
sending the draft himself to its des- 
tination. The necessity of an in- 
dorsement by the party to whom it 
was sent was a guarantee against its 
being stolen. On proper evidence 
of loss the department agreed to 
give a duplicate.” 

It was the experience of the allot- 
ment commissioners of New York 
state that the private soldier could 


easily send home from $8 to $10 
monthly. The plan of the com- 
missioners was to make a per- 
sonal visitation to the camp, and, 
securing the permission of the com- 
manding officers, to talk to the men 
in a body, explaining to them the 
method of allotment and_ then 
asking them to sign the proper 
rolls. In many instances the officers 
took the initiative, and through their 
influence and example very much 
helped the work of the commis- 
sioners. It was the experience of 
the commissioners that these certifi- 
cates took the usual commercial 
channels, passing from the friends 
who received them to the store- 
keepers, thence to the banks, and 
then to the sub-treasury in New 
York. 

During the first two months of 
the operation of this system $470- 
376.30 was paid on account of allot- 
ment checks by the assistant 
treasurer of New York. 

As previously mentioned, the 
state of Massachusetts now pays its 
soldiers $7 in addition to what they 
get from the government, and the 
state encourages the men to allot 
this to their friends and relatives 
at home. The state of Vermont 
makes a similar provision for its 
soldiers. 

In reply to an inquiry addressed 
to president McKinley, asking if he 
intended to appoint allotment com- 
missioners, his secretary stated that 
the matter had been referred to the 
secretary of war for consideration. 
The reply of the latter is reproduced 
below: 
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ARMY AND 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, July 23, 1898. t 


Replying to your letter of 11th instant, 
addressed to the president, and referred to 
this department, in which you ask whether 
it is the intention to appoint allotment com- 
missioners under authority of the allotment 
bill passed July 22, 1861, and amended by 
act of December 24, 1861, I beg to inform 
you that the judge-advocate general of the 
army, to whom the matter was referred, 
reports that ‘‘the legislation referred to 
related to the volunteer army then in exist- 
ence, and died with it. It has no application 
to the present volunteer army, which is 
expressly placed under a different system of 
laws, i. e., ‘the laws, orders and regulations 
governing the regular army.’” 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) R.A. ALGER, 
Secretary of War. 


It might be well for those who 
have any influence with senators 
and representatives to urge that a 
bill be introduced at the next ses- 


sion of congress which would enable 
the president to appoint allotment 
commissioners, and thus secure for 


the soldiers’ families rational and 
practical assistance from the most 
natural sources. 

From correspondence with repre- 
sentative men and women in all parts 
of the country, it seems to be the 
universal opinion that outside of two 
or three of the larger cities no real 
emergency has arisen on account of 
the enlistment of men with depend- 
ent families. Particularly is this true 
in those states where care and dis- 
crimination were shown in selecting 
the men for enlistment. Had this 
forethought been uniform through- 
out the country, there would be even 
less need for the numerous special 
societies which have been organized. 
That the people who have inaugu- 
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rated these societies were influenced 
by patriotic feeling and a desire to 
be of benefit to the families of men 
who had gone to the front is undoubt- 
edly true, but the wisdom of their 
action has not always been so appar- 
ent. In some of them can be dis- 
cerned an under-current of “ society” 
pride and a desire to seek social 
advancement by being the prime 
movers in a successful war associa- 
tion. These elements are of course 
fostered by the newspapers, which 
have given a large amount of space 
to everything connected with the 
war. 

The state organizations, like that 
of Illinois, with their local auxiliaries, 
are on a distinctly rational plan 
which might well be copied gen- 
erally. Owing to the diversity of 
local conditions it would probably 
be neither practical nor expedient to 
form any national society, although 
that has been the desire of several 
organizations. Undoubtedly there 
has been considerable real need, but 
that might well have been met 
quietly by existing relief societies 
until the need of a large popular 
movement had been clearly estab- 
lished. 

To make the work of these special 
societies effective, it should be in the 
hands of experienced people who 
are looking out for the real ad- 
vantage of the families whom they 
are trying to assist. If they go 
about the task with a brass band 
and a corps of reporters, they are 
sure to gather in plausible impostors. 
The necessity of a careful, pains- 
taking examination of each applica- 
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tion by the most experienced workers 
obtainable is plainly evident; first, 
that the worthy families should get 
all that they need, and second, be- 
cause money put so generously into 
the hands of these special societies 
should be guarded jealously, with 
the view of carrying out the wishes 
of the donors. 

To any one familiar with the work- 
ings of practical philanthropy in a 
large city, it would seem to be no 
more than common sense that these 
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special societies should make full use 
of existing charitable agencies, partic- 
ularly those which have facilities for 
furnishing information and of mak- 
ing investigations. Only by such 
close co-operation can there be any 
assurance that the relief work is 
based on principles which would 
commend themselves to thoughtful 
people. In the main, such co-opera- 
tion exists in the cities where the 
work is being carried on most suc- 
cessfully. 


[The editors of the REVIEW desire to thank the many correspondents 
through whose hearty and painstaking co-operation the statements and 
recommendations of this study have been verified and tested by a direct 
knowledge of the local conditions and experience in nearly every city of 
the country. ] 





CHICAGO PROTECTIVE AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 


BY BD. S. 


CONOVER. 


[The description of the work of the legal aid society, of New York, in the 
REVIEW for March, has aroused much interest and inquiry. The following 
is a brief description of one of two societies in Chicago doing a similar 


work.—THE EpiTors. | 


Some twelve years ago the at- 
tention of the various women’s 
associations of Chicago was directed 
to the great number of seductions 
and debaucheries of young girls 
under guise of offered and needed 
employment. Under the auspices 
of the women’s club a protective 
agency for women and children was 
established. 


Its governing board, which has 


varied in number from time to 
time, is designed to be representa- 
tive of the philanthropic organiza- 
tions of women of the city, and to 
some extent of the views of large in- 
dividual contributors. It has en- 
larged the scope of its work so that 
it now includes the cases of families 
liable to lose their little all through 
chattel mortgage extortions, the 
wages claim of women and girls, the 
wife’s right to marital freedom when 
based on cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment (but not for other causes), her 
right to maintenance so far as the 
law affords a remedy, and support 
for the helpless offspring of unmar- 
ried parents. 

No charge is made for any service, 
nor does the agency espouse the 
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cause of any person able to employ 
her own lawyer. It employs a 
capable attorney and enjoys the 
co-operation of judges, police, pub- 
lic prosecutors, justices of the peace, 
and managers of most public insti- 
tutions and charities. 

Great care is taken in the investi- 
gation and preparation of causes, 
lest the agency be abused by design- 
ing people or defeated in its ends 
for lack of care in presenting evi- 
dence. This work is done by the 
agent and her assistant under advice 
of the attorney whenever necessary. 
At a fixed hour every day the 
attorney holds consultations with 
those needing his advice, consider- 
able information and assistance being 
given by the agent. Figures can 
not convey an adequate idea of the 
volume and character of the work, 
many a poor woman having received 
all needed comfort in a little kindly 
discussion of her difficulties. The 
chattel mortgage claim or the sew- 
ing machine claim can usually be 
settled on an equitable basis without 
resort to the courts, and so the 
scant comforts of a modest home or 
some lone woman’s means of liveli- 
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hood is assured to her. Men and 
corporations are less grasping when 
they take hold of things that get 
too warm for them. 

The agency does not stop with 
these seemingly colorless aids. It 
has found that the helpless victim of 
a criminal assault is quite certain to 
have her virtue drawn in question in 
court, the simple defence being that 
one of her character is unworthy of 
credence. Knowledge of this has 
caused many a wronged woman to 
refuse to supply evidence necessary 
to convict the criminal. To such 


the presence in court of a committee 
of the board is a moral support, often 
very efficacious, not only with the 
shrinking witness but with attorneys 
and juries as well. 

During the twelve years of its ex- 


istence the agency has handled 
13,700 cases in all, and collected 
wages and other claims amounting 
to $22,568. The mere existence of 
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the organization no doubt has a de- 
terrent effect on wrongdoers, and 
its positive beneficence has incited 
the social settlements to work along 
similar lines. 

The board meets every week and 
exercises constant supervision over 
the work and keeps it in touch with 
other organizations. Its members 
raise the necessary funds, and by 
prudent management never fail to 
meet their obligations. Their self- 
sacrifice is rewarded with the knowl- 
edge of much positive good accom- 
plished in an unassuming way, and 
many an injustice and wrong set 
right or punished. The lives of 
the poor are not blotted with so 
many tears, not so many wayward 
are wholly lost, not so many 
ignorant grope in the darkness, 
not sO many wrongs go. unre- 
dressed because of the existence 
of this thoroughly practical char- 


ity. 





NEW YORK STATE CUSTODIAL ASYLUM FOR 
FEEBLE-MINDED WOMEN. 


Two statements from the last 
annual report of the superintendent 
of this institution give all that need 
be said in favor of the segregation 
during child-bearing age of all feeble- 
minded women of full physical de- 
velopment. The first is as follows: 
“Our records of the present popula- 
tion show that fifty per cent have 
borne children (before coming here), 
in number from one to six, or an 
average offspring of two for each 
mother. . The average age at which 


they were received was twenty-two 


years. If the child-bearing age be 
from sixteen to forty-six years, then 
our present number have been with- 
out institution protection for twenty 
per cent of that period, and have in 
that time increased their number one 
hundred per cent, or at a rate which 
would increase their number five 
times if left unprotected for the full 
period of child-bearing. And it 
should be borne in mind that the 
dangers of child-bearing are not so 
great in the early years of maturity 
as in the middle life of this class of 
women.” The second statement is 
regarding the mental prospects of 
offspring of the feeble-minded: “Sta- 
tistics have been compiled which 
show that mental deficiency is trans- 
mitted from parent to child in the 
ratio of not less than eighty per cent. 
Our experience, however, has led us 
to believe in even a higher rate than 
289 


eighty per cent.” Almost all of the 
inmates of this asylum have been 
committed from poorhouses of the 
state; that is, they are paupers and 
public charges, and the state must, 
in any event, provide for them 
somehow. But, under the inade- 
quate discipline of the poorhouse, 
where they have generally been 
kept, and in the intervals during 
which they are away from its feeble 
protection, these women and girls, 
weak in their perception of danger 
and moral wrong, and, it is believed, 
abnormally strong in sexual passion, 
are easily seduced; and the logical 
and regular fruit of such a system of 
caring for them is a new generation 
of imbeciles, tramps, criminals, and 
prostitutes. These are not fancies, 
but facts, which I believe a careful 
study of the records of poorhouse in- 
mates in any state will bear out. 
Grant at least that the intellect of 
their offspring is weak enough, 
whether criminal or not, to make it 
probable that they must become 
public charges,—for I think no one 
will hold that they can be expected 
to become intelligent and independ- 
ent citizens. It is safe to say that 
for every unprotected feeble-minded 
woman of child-bearing age there 
will be at least two such children born. 
With these facts in hand, taken to 
be sure from the statistics of one in- 
stitution and one state, but which I 
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believe to be fairly representative of 
any section of the country, a prob- 
lem in social economics is given of 
the simplest character. The county 
has now, say, one feeble-minded 
woman in its poorhouse. It costs 
$2 a week to support her. Within 
the twenty years of her physical 
maturity she will have added to its 
charge two children, who will each 
soon be costing taxpayers $2 a week. 
If they reach maturity they will 
probably live till fifty. The aggre- 
gate expense of these two children, 
then, might reach during their life- 
time $10,000. Suppose that it act- 
ually amounts to not over $5,000. 
For the mother’s sustenance during 
life the taxpayer expects to be 
charged. Must he also pay for off- 
spring, always more helpless and 
burdensome than the mother? The 
New York custodial asylum is an 
answer to this question, in the neg- 
ative. 

The facts outlined above were 
perhaps not quite so clear-cut twenty 
years ago as now, but they were 
sufficiently patent to induce the 
state of New York to begin an 
experiment for the elimination of 
this sort of pauper increase from the 
poorhouses. The experiment was 
commenced in 1878, under the direc- 
tion of the state school for feeble- 
minded children at Syracuse, in 
buildings rented at Newark. About 
twenty-five women of child-bearing 
age found their way into the asylum 
almost immediately. From this 
point its growth and success was 
rapid, until in 1885 it was no longer 
considered an experiment, but was 
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incorporated by the legislature as a 
separate institution, for the specific 
purpose of providing a custodial 
home during the child-bearing age 
for feeble-minded women who were 
physically capable of becoming 
mothers. From that time the insti- 
tution has grown as rapidly as its 
increasing capacity would permit, 
until now it has a population of 
about four hundred. 

The theory on which it is based 
is very simple, being merely that 
it is better for the community to 
stop all risk of an increase in its 
feeble-minded population by prompt 
and permanent segregation of all 
feeble-minded women so long as 
there is any danger of their becoming 
mothers. Beyond that the efforts 
of the asylum are devoted simply 
to providing for these women a 
home which shall be as humane as 
is consistent with moderate expend- 
iture. A description of it is, then, 
in large measure the description of 
the management of a well regulated 
home for grown-up children, of 
whom nothing is expected more 
than that they should be kept as 
comfortable as possible and out of 
harm’s way. Some mention will be 
made of training in various direc- 
tions, but these are mere incidents 
of the life of the institution, and not 
objective features. The one great 
object of the asylum is accom- 
plished as soon as the girl passes its 
threshold: the community is then 
protected, and any further consider- 
ations concerning her are purely 
those of common humanity, to 
make her shallow life as endurable 
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as possible until it is closed by 
death, or until she is past the age 
during which her existence is a 
menace to the state. 

The buildings of the institution, 
five in number, are located a little to 
the southeast of the town of New- 
ark, on an extensive elevation afford- 
ing abundant air circulation and 
outlook in all directions. The site is 
one of remarkable beauty and health- 
fulness, and undoubtedly adds much 
to the physical well-being and hap- 
piness of the inmates. Some classi- 


fication is made according to the 
condition of the “ girls,” as they are 
called, into three grades, the middle 
grade constituting a considerable 
majority. Among these grades the 
buildings are apportioned, so that 
an inmate lives to a large degree 


with those of her own mental 
condition. The main building was 
already on the ground when the 
institution was started, and has 
required many changes to bring it 
to its present efficiency, which is 
even now not all that could be 
desired. Still a great deal has been 
accomplished, and one does not 
often notice that he is in an old- 
fashioned building never intended 
for the purposes which it subserves. 
Besides the administration offices 
and apartments of the superintend- 
ent the lower floors contain the sup- 
ply rooms of the housekeeper and 
the dining-rooms of the officers and 
assistants. Above the ground floor 
are dormitories, bath-rooms, lava- 
tories, etc. The arrangement of the 
other buildings is much the same, 
except the hospital, being given up 
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mainly to dormitories and apart- 
ments of the officers and attendants. 
On the ground floor of each building 
are the living rooms, where most of 
the time is spent during the day, in 
various occupations which will be 
described later. Each building is 
thoroughly lighted by large windows, 
there being scarcely a dark room in 
the entire institution, the exceptions 
being the deep reception rooms in 
the old-fashioned administration 
building, where the gloom in the 
end of the room does no harm. The 
lighting of this entire building has 
been greatly improved by the plac- 
ing of modern sashes in the win- 
dows. 

A noteworthy feature of the build- 
ings is the total absence of the “in- 
stitution smell,” and in its place a 
refreshing suggestion of turpentine 
in the air, not strong enough to be 
disagreeable. The attention is at 
the same moment caught by the 
beautifully polished floors, mostly 
of hard pine and maple. Not a par- 
ticle of dirt was to be seen anywhere, 
but here and there through the 
halls some of the girls, under the di- 
rection of an attendant, were busy 
going over the floor with cloths and 
polishers, rubbing in the preparation 
which had attracted my attention. 
The superintendent explained that 
the floors had originally been sub- 
jected to the regulation scrubbing 
process, until they were beginning 
to decay and splinter. After ex- 
periments on small areas, he went 
through all the buildings, having 
the floors planed down, smoothed, 
filled, and stained an oak color, and 
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then polished with the preparation 
in use at the time I noticed them, 
consisting of wax, oil, and turpen- 
tine, I believe. The immediate re- 
sult was the disappearance of the 
disagreeable odor of wet and decay- 
ing wood. The indirect result was 
a marked decrease in the recurrence 
of sickness among the inmates. The 
floors have now assumed a dark, 
brilliant polish, quite equal to that 
in any private residence. Cleaning 
them furnishes light and agreeable 
exercise for the girls, a never-failing 
source of occupation. They seem 
to take a pride and pleasure in 
them, and they are doubtless an in- 
centive to personal neatness and 
orderliness in moving through the 
halls. Their hygienic value can not 


be too strongly emphasized, as com- 
pared with the scrubbed floors usu- 


ally seen. There are no cracks for 
dust or germs, no water for damp- 
ness and decay, but an easily cleansed, 
smooth surface, constantly radiating 
the healthful and antiseptic fragrance 
of turpentine, though so slowly as 
to be hardly noticeable. I feel that no 
superintendent should pass this plan 
without a careful trial. I have never 
seen its equal except in a tile floor, 
and its expense is so slight that it 
will be possible in every institution. 
It provides a valuable means for 
light, healthful exercise, which 
can be deployed equally well to 
men, women or children. I could 
see in it only one objection, that it 
increases the inflammability of the 
floors. I think, however, that the 
danger from this source is so slight 
as to be of no importance in com- 
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parison with its hygienic benefits. 
Of course, tile floors are the ideal, 
but their expense precludes them 
from practical application under 
most circumstances, while this meth- 
od can be adopted by any superin- 
tendent having floors of any fairly 
hard wood and not too worn to 
bear dressing down to a smooth 
surface. 

The walls of the buildings through- 
out are painted, and the woodwork 
neatly varnished. Steam heat is 
used, the pipes and radiators, where 
not wrapped in asbestos or similar 
packing, being silvered over with an 
aluminum bronze, which gives a 
very attractive appearance, quite 
ahead of the ordinary gold bronze. 
Electric light is placed in all rooms 
and dormitories, and is the sole 
source of artificial light, except in 
the superintendent’s apartments, 
where one or two lamps are allowed. 
This, with the fact that only “ safety” 
matches are permitted anywhere in 
the institution, renders danger from 
fire quite improbable. The wiring 
for electric light is somewhat primi- 
tive, and would hardly pass insur- 
ance inspection to-day, but the 
danger from this source is slight. 
Only one fire, outside of the boiler- 
house, is allowed at night, and that 
a very small one away from the 
main building, necessary for hot 
water in case of illness, etc. The 
system of night watches, mentioned 
elsewhere, is an additional safe- 
guard. In every hall short lines of 
hose are coiled, connected with the 
town pressure. Some of these are 
automatic, the water being turned 
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on as the hose is uncoiled. All the 
buildings are interconnected by tele- 
phone, and there is also direct 
telephone service to the local pump- 
ing station. 

Being now somewhat familiar with 
the general character and appearance 
of the buildings, we may follow a 
day’s routine to see how the in- 
mates live. The rising gong sounds, 
in summer, at 5.30. In the half 
hour which follows the girls are 
expected to dress themselves and 
air the beds and rooms. Where 
they are not able to do this alone an 


attendant assists them. At six 


they pass into the lavatories, where 
they wash and cleanse their teeth. 
Each girl has her own toothbrush 
and towel, which is changed once a 


week or oftener, as necessary. The 
towels are hung around the wall on 
numbered hooks, and each girl 
learns to know and use only her 
own. The toothbrushes during the 
day are placed in a mug and exposed 
out of the window to the air and 
sunshine. The lavatories are fur- 
nished with running water and in- 
dividual bowls, and looked quite 
attractive. Then the hair is to be 
combed, and the person generally 
tidied up. The girls for the most 
part can do this for themselves, 
some apparently with a good deal of 
neatness and pride. No looking- 
glasses are furnished anywhere 
throughout the dormitories. 

By this time it is 6.30. One who 
has watched the feeble-minded will 
have seen that when they get 
aroused over their work or other 
occupation they are inclined to be- 
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come excited, and it would be diffi- 
cult under these circumstances to 
bring them immediately to the quiet 
which is exacted in the dining-room. 
So before each meal a “ quiet half 
hour” is introduced. The girls go 
to their living rooms in the various 
buildings and spend a half hour, 
each seated in her regular place, 
in silence, at fancy work, or perhaps 
listening to an attendant reading 
aloud, or some one playing on 
the piano, of which there are 
several throughout the _ institu- 
tion. This half hour brings 
them to a perfect calm, and makes 
the discipline of the dining-room 
much simpler. During it the at- 
tendants get their meals, a few offi- 
cers staying in charge. At a stroke 
of the gong, at seven, all rise from 
their various places and march to- 
gether toward the large dining- 
rooms, situated in a wing in the rear 
of the administration building. A 
piano, played by one of the attend- 
ants, sounds a march, and fairly good 
step is kept by all, the music con- 
tinuing till all are in their places. At 
the sound of another gong all are 
seated, and at still another stroke 
of the gong the piano sounds a few 
chords and the whole assembly 
breaks into a chant or hymn of grace. 
The girls for the most part seem 
very much in earnest about this, 
some of them bowing their heads 
completely tothe table. It isa most 
impressive sight. I should, to be 
accurate, say that this grace in the 
morning is spoken, and sung at the 
other two meals. Then commences 
a busy but orderly and surprisingly 
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quiet scene. The girls are asked not 
to talk at the tables,except when 
necessary for food, and a request in 
this remarkable family is equivalent 
toa command. Almost no talking 
took place while I was there, and that 
little was probably due to the pres- 
ence of the stranger. At each table 
sit eight or ten girls, with two at the 
ends, of greater intelligence than the 
rest, to serve, as in a family. At- 
tendants, dressed in a neat nurse’s 
costume, do such waiting as is 
necessary and help those who have 
difficulty in properly feeding them- 
selves. 

Nearly all use knives and forks, and 
I do not remember seeing any who 
had to be fed, although the lowest 
grades were present with the rest. 
The tables were covered with neat 
white oil-cloth, the ware seemed to be 
of good quality, and on the whole 
the tables presented a pleasing ap- 
pearance. In season flowers are 
placed in the centre of each table. 
Canary birds are scattered about the 
dining-halls, as throughout all the 
buildings. It costs almost nothing 
to raise them, and the girls take 
pleasure in caring for them. The 
food served was of excellent quality, 
and includes meat at least once a day. 
Some effort is made to give the epi- 
leptics, of whom there are one or 
two tables, a diet specially adapted 
to their needs, though they can not, 
of course, be given the same atten- 
tion as if they were at the Craig 
colony. The food served is of the 
same quality as that on the officers’ 
tables, a source of especial satisfac- 
tion to the inmates. 
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From 7.30 to 9.30 every one is en- 
gaged, under the attendants, in some 
sort of housework. The beds are 
made, the dusting and cleaning of 
floors attended to, the breakfast 
tables cleared away and the dishes 
washed, and each is made to feel the 
responsibility of some task which 
devolves especially upon her, with 
the assistance of an attendant if 
necessary. Girls could be seen here 
and there about the administrative 
departments of the institution, each 
busily engaged at some little task, 
frequently without the direction of 
an attendant, and quite at liberty to 
walk away through the open grounds 
if she chose. No effort is made at 
confinement. The girls know that 
they can run away if they want to— 
therefore they do not care to go. 
The principle of keeping every one 
busy is a most valuable one in the 
moral discipline of the place. It 
makes the girls feel that they are 
contributing toward their own sup- 
port, and gives them a sense of re- 
sponsibility and personal pride. I 
saw one poor old girl, nearly blind, 
crouched in one of the staircases 
wiping the dust out of the corners. 
In reality there could have been 
little dust there, thanks to the per- 
fect system of floors which the in- 
stitution has, but the poor woman 
felt that she was accomplishing 
something, and when, as we passed, 
the matron spoke a kind word to 
her about her work she turned up a 
face beaming with pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. A little less humanity and 
forethought would have placed this 
poor woman on a chair in a corner, 
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her hands folded, and her life a joy- 
less blank. 

At 9.30 school and industrial work 
begins. The term school must not 
be allowed to mislead. It is not 
expected that the few brightest 
girls who are placed in the classes 
will learn anything which will be 
of especial value to them. The 
principal object of the school, as of 
every other department of the insti- 
tution, is to give the girls occupa- 
tion. They learn to write and to 
construct a few simple sentences 
from words given them. That is 
all. But they take pleasure in their 
accomplishments, and that is a good 
deal. 

The industrial department be- 
speaks far greater possibilities of 
practical accomplishment. In all of 


the industrial rooms through which 
we went, girls were busily engaged 
in needle and crochet work of sur- 


prisingly difficult character. All the 
garments worn in the institution are 
made by them, after being cut out 
by an attendant. A variety of pat- 
terns are allowed, and on each dress 
there may be some little bit of indi- 
viduality to cultivate the personal 
pride of the wearer. Handknitting 
machines, whose intricate character 
would puzzle any _ novice, are 
successfully operated by a num- 
ber of the girls, and _ the 
entire wants of the establishment in 
this line are thus provided in a 
very economical way. All kinds of 
difficult fancy work are made, some 
real taste and talent being shown in 
the selection of colors and designs, 
though this is mostly done by the 
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attendants. This fancy work is 
sometimes placed on sale and the 
proceeds allowed the girls for enter- 
tainments or for ornamentation of 
their Sunday dresses, of which each 
girl has one, frequently so neat and 
tasty that it is difficult to distinguish 
inmates from attendants on a Sun- 
day afternoon walk. As I have said 
before, the primary object of this 
industrial work is occupation, not 
the products of the industry. Asa 
matter of fact the thrifty oversight 
of the superintendent and matron 
has turned it into practical channels, 
which afford the institution a saving 
of perhaps thousands of dollars a 
year. Ican not but feel, after this 
surprising exhibition of what the 
feeble-minded will accomplish under 
competent direction, the force of what 
Mr. Alexander Johnson and others 
claim as to their ability in a large 
measure to earn their living under di- 
rection. Occupation isa necessity for 
their physical well-being and mental 
contentment. Thereisno reason why 
this should not be turned to good 
advantage by giving them work 
which may at least partially repay 
the expense of keeping them. This 
the institution at Newark is in 
some measure, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, doing. It would take little 
readjustment of its present system 
to make it a largely self-supporting 
home. Of course the girls at Newark 
represent the better class of feeble- 
minded. An observer of the inmates 
of the state institution for unteach- 
able idiots at Rome might reach a 
different conclusion, though there 
have even there been some remark- 
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able illustrations of what patient 
training will accomplish. 

From the industrial rooms we 
passed into the household depart- 
ments. In the bakery and kitchen, 
located in the dining-room wing of 
the main building, were girls actively 
at work preparing the noon meal, 
each doing some wonted task, with 
a familiarity and dispatch that would 
never suggest to the casual observer 
anything other than a well-trained 
kitchen maid. The girls in these de- 
partments are kept regularly at this 
work, their share of other duties of 
the family being remitted. The 
bakery is provided with a modern 
oven with a capacity considerably 
larger than now needed by the insti- 
tution. The kitchen has a steam 
cooking plant of the best quality. Its 


value in furnishing the tables with 
thoroughly cooked foods was most 
noticeable. 

A few steps further brought us to 


the laundry. Here were a large 
number of girls engaged in attend- 
ing the washing and drying machines, 
and in ironing by hand and machin- 
ery. All seemed perfectly familiar 
with their work, and I was informed 
that there was very rarely any one 
hurt by contact with the machinery 
or the hot irons. The laundry is a 
part of the institution in which the 
matron seems to put a good deal of 
confidence. Nowhere could any girls 
be seen who looked as though their 
dresses were not fresh within a day 
or two. Cleanliness was everywhere 
in evidence. 

As the present boiler plant is about 
to be replaced by a new one, it is 
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hardly worth while noticing it. A 
feature of some interest is the use of 
the exhaust steam for heating the 
water used in the various buildings. 
It is estimated that this makes a 
saving in fuel of some twenty per 
cent. The electric light service 
comes from the local station. 
Once out on the ground sur- 
rounding the building, the eye rests 
with pleasure on every point. Care 
has been taken to have the property 
of the institution bright with numer- 
ous beds of flowers and shrubs. 
A carriageway extends about the 
grounds, serving as a popular drive 
for villagers. Practically the entire 
extent of the property is open to the 
public. The gardens show the hand 
of a practical farmer. The crops are 
varied, furnishing the tables of the 
institution throughout the summer 
and long into the winter. The esti- 
mated value of the products for last 
year was over $8,000. The labor is 
mostly done by hired men, as it is 
thought not quite safe to allow the 
girls to work with garden tools about 
the young plants, for fear they will 
cut the roots or otherwise damage 
the crop,—aside from the fact that 
the work might be considered rather 
hard for them. But in gathering 
the crops, especially the berries, 
there is a frequent source of enjoy- 
able and healthful occupation. The 
girls take pride in filling basket 
after basket with the attractive fruit, 
knowing that it will sooner or later 
be served on their tables. They are 
allowed to eat while they pick, a 
privilege which does not seem to be 
abused. In the barn is a large cellar 
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for storing winter vegetables and 
fruits. Hundreds of pounds of fresh 
grapes are kept, sometimes till mid- 
winter, in ventilated drawers into 
which they are placed at the vines. 
Large quantities of fruit and vege- 
tables are canned for winter use, and 
all this industry serves to busy the 
girls in a varied way throughout the 
entire summer. 

At twelve there is again the quiet 
half-hour,after which dinner is served. 
From 1 to 2.30 the dinner work is 
finished up, some sweeping, etc., is 
done, while many of the girls have 
an opportunity for recreation. At 


2.30 the industrial work and school 
are called, to continue till 4.30. 
From then till the quiet half-hour at 
five the girls are allowed, in pleasant 
weather, to play (the word is not a 


misnomer) in the recreation yards, 
back of the respective buildings. 
The main play-yard, for the two 
better grades, is nicely grassed, pro- 
vided with cement walks, trees, 
arbors, swings, see-sdws, and flower- 
beds. The flower-beds are never dis- 
turbed. When started, instructions 
were given out that they must not 
be touched. Only one instance of 
disobedience is known. A girl came 
to the matron one day with a bunch 
of flowers from these gardens. 
She was chided gently for picking 
them, but she said, in excuse, 
that she had picked them as a 
gift for Mrs. Winspear, thereupon 
offering them to her. The matron 
had to refuse, saying that she would 
be unwilling to have anything done 
for her which the girl might not do 
for herself. The poor thing went 
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away sadly puzzled. A little later 
she was seen at the flower-bed trying 
to tie the flowers back on the broken 
stems. This recreation ground is 
enclosed by a wire fence. The at- 
tendants move about among the 
girls, but rarely have occasion for in- 
terference. The grounds of the 
lower grade are less attractive. They 
have a tent to shelter them from the 
sun, and swings, seats, and ham- 
mocks, as the others. They are 
somewhat more noisy, and as their 
appearance is not always pleasant 
they are shut off from the driveway 
by a high board fence. 

Beyond the playgrounds is the 
hospital, a well equipped building, 
with a location which for air and 
sunlight could not be excelled. The 
same hygienic floors and the same 
attractive force of attendants is seen 
here as elsewhere. Another isolated 
cottage, now used as a dormitory, 
could be turned into a contagious 
hospital if necessary. 

After the supper at 5.30 the work 
of the day is finished and the remain- 
ing time devoted to recreation of 
one kind and another. Dancing and 
calisthenics are taught, and the in- 
mates take great delight in the little 
evening exhibitions in the assembly 
hall. Exclusion from these is about 
as severe a penalty as is inflicted for 
misbehavior. Singing classes also 
have been formed, after many dis- 
couraging efforts, and the results are 
now very fair. Some of the inmates 
show considerable talent in music, 
and this is cultivated. Entertain- 
ments are given by the inmates, and 
by local outsiders, who frequently 
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come in tojhelp brighten the lives of 
their unfortunate fellows. In pleas- 
ant weather a stroll after supper is 
often in order. It is a most interest- 
ing sight to find the girls rambling in 
groups and pairs along the country 
lanes about the institution, picking 
flowers, singing, and waving their 
greetings to the passing superin- 
tendent as children would to their 
father. A few attendants are scat- 
tered among them, but there is not 
the slightest suggestion of restraint. 

At 7.45, after the evening service, 
they disperse to the various dormi- 
tories, healthy, tired, and content. 
In a few minutes they are asleep, 
and perfect quiet reigns over the 
entire institution, except for the 
movements of the night attendants, 
who now relieve the day force. The 


dormitories are well lighted and ven- 
tilated rooms, containing from ten 
to twenty neat iron, or in the old 
part wooden, beds, each furnished 
with a hair and wool mattress, clean 
sheets and blankets, and in the day- 
time a neat white spread. The pil- 


lows are of wool. Only a few beds 
have to be protected with rubber 
sheets. By each was a chair for the 
inmate’s clothing. All extra gar- 
ments not in use are kept in separate 
wardrobes, folded away when fresh 
from the laundry, or hung up on 
ventilated racks after being worn, as 
the Sunday dresses. The cubic capa- 
city of each dormitory would, I 
think, be easily over three hundred 
feet for each inmate, and this, with 
free ventilation in the capacious hall- 
ways, makes the sleeping accommo- 
dations excellent. 
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The system of night watches is a 
valuable adjunct to the work of the 
institution. These attendants are 
kept in constant motion through 
the various wards of the buildings, 
reporting at intervals at electric time 
stations in the different dormitories. 
Their work is to see that the sleep 
of the inmates is sound and regular, 
and to attend to any girls who need 
help of any kind during the night. 
No girl is allowed to lie in bed 
awake. If any one is found to be 
restive or awake, she is made by the 
attendant to get up, dress herself, 
and sit on a bench in the hallway, 
with knitting work if she happens to 
have it, until she is drowsy enough 
to fall promptly asleep, when she is 
allowed to return to bed. In this 
way the girls learn that they must 
sleep when in bed, and any tendency 
to restlessness, disturbance, or night 
abuses is almost absolutely within 
the control of the officers. A little 
care among those who are weak 
physically, in arousing them at reg- 
ular intervals whenever necessary, 
prevents any frequent soiling of the 
bedding. 

Once a week an attendant gives 
each girl a bath and a thorough fine- 
combing of the hair. Scalp or skin 
disease is carefully attended to when 
the girls first arrive, and so its pres- 
ence is almost unknown in the insti- 
tution. A resident physician, with 
the assistance of trained nurses, 
keeps the health of the inmates 
under careful control, and this, with 
the remarkable hygienic advantages 
of the location and the good physi- 
cal care given the girls, makes the 
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institution one unusually free from 
sickness. Inmates invariably im- 
prove physically after being in the 
institution for some time. 

On Sunday mornings Sunday- 
school is held, with apparent inter- 
est on the part of the girls, and in 
the afternoon one of the local 
ministers hold service. This takes 
place in the assembly-room of the 
asylum, a large hall over the dining- 
rooms, capable of seating probably 
five or six hundred persons. Here 
also the entertainments and dances 
are held. 

We have thus seen enough of the 
life of the asylum to feel that it pro- 
vides a successful and humane solu- 
tion of the problem with which we 
started—the prevention of the spread 
of feeble-mindedness by heredity. 
We have seen those who might be- 
come mothers placed by themselves 
in a happy home, infinitely better 
than any they might have in the 
poorhouse, and yet at a per capita 
cost of scarcely $2.50 a week. Were 
the cost double this amount it would 
still be good economy to the com- 
munity, for, as seen, the presence of 
one of these women, unprotected, 
means almost inevitably the addi- 
tion of two feeble-minded children 
to the burdens of the community. 
Among companions of their own 
type there is none of the feeling of 
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isolation which renders the life of 
the feeble-minded in the world 
peculiarly wretched, but in its place 
a contented fellowship quite like 
that among children. 

I have said that the object of the 
state, protection, is accomplished as 
soon as the girls enter the door of 
the asylum. This much can be 
done anywhere. But the features 
of the institution which make it a 
genuine home, of firm but gentle 
discipline, and of well regulated 
activity, is due to the personnel of 
its superintendent and matron, and 
to the efficiency and interest of their 
helpers. Too much praise can not 
well be given in this direction. 

There seemed to me only one or 
two respects in which the efficiency 
of the institution might be advanced. 
One would be the inauguration of a 
fire drill, owing to the fact that the 
halls and stairways, though abund- 
ant, are not fireproof. Some ques- 
tion is made as to the advisability of 
such a drill for the inmates, owing 
to their excitability. This could be 
settled best by experiment. Another 
possible advance has already been 
mentioned, the direction of the in- 
dustry of the institution toward ulti- 
mate self-support by the inmates. I 
think this is entirely feasible, unless 
some opposition is met in marketing 
the products made. 


[It is not possible to get statistics concerning this class of the feeble- 
’ minded, and so the exact need in the various states for institutions like 


that at Newark can not be stated. 


We are informed, however, by the 


secretary of the New York state board of charities, that the present 


accommodations at Newark are very inadequate. 


With 400 of these 


pauper producers stowed away in New York and yet the needs of the 
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state not nearly met, what can be the state of affairs in other sections 
of the country where there are practically no custodial homes? The 
question is a pertinent one for states whose attention has not been called 
to this source of pauper increase. There are certainly over one hundred 
thousand feeble-minded persons in the country. The danger to the 
community from their presence is no less real than that from the insane. 
They are, to be sure, less given to violent acts of injury to themselves 
and their neighbors, but this gives no excuse for their neglect and 
perpetuation. Not only is it humane, it is good economy.—Tue Epitors.] 





POTATO PATCHES IN THE SOUTH. 


REV. F. S. 


Some three years ago I visited a 
small town in the northeast corner 
of Tennessee and became greatly 
interested in an industrial enterprise 
that had been started there by the 
congregational minister, Mr. S. A. 
Paris, who kindly told me the story 
of his work. He was a native of 
Alabama county, in North Carolina, 
where he had received some educa- 
tion from teachers who came from 
the north at the close of the war, 
and himself taught school fora num- 
ber of terms. Then he went to the 


north and lived for several years at 


Brookfield, Connecticut, where he 
was employed in market gardening 
and learned the business quite thor- 
oughly. 

But his interest in the people of 
his own race led him to go back to 
the south and enter upon pastoral 
work with the church at Jonesboro. 
He saw very soon how poorly the 
markets there were supplied with 
vegetables. He saw, too, that a 
great many young men and boys 
were idling away their time about 
the streets when it would have been 
much better for them to be learning 
how to work. He looked about the 
place and came upon an old, uncul- 
tivated field of about four acres, a 
bad-looking spot, hills and gullies, 
much of which had not soil enough 
to grow even weeds. But there was 
one thing in its favor, it could be 


DICKERMAN IN THE 


‘*SOUTHERN WORKMAN.” 


rented for little. He took the field 
and then went to the boys about it. 
He explained what he had in mind; 
he was going to work that ground 
in the way he learned at the north, 
and he wanted to teach them how; 
he could not give them big wages, 
but he would make it more profit- 
able than doing nothing—say fifty 
centsaday. They fell in with the 
idea very readily. 

He found that the stables had 
quantities of manure that was not 
valued, and bargained to take this 
out of their way, and spread it 
thickly over the ground. The plough 
was soon turning the soil. He was 
in the field from early morning to 
evening, with hoe and rake and his 
troop of boys after him. Seeds were 
bought and neatly planted, which 
they had hardly heard of before— 
celery, Hubbard squash, kidney 
beans, as well as tomatoes, cabbages, 
pumpkins, and watermelons. 

As soon as the young plants broke 
the ground a watchful eye was on 
them to protect them from insects 
and keep down the weeds, to thin 
them out to such a number as would 
grow most vigorously, and to trans- 
plant such as required this treat- 
ment. And so it went on through 
the season—the pastor and his boys 
together at work among the fresh 
growing things, and so engaged over 
them that a stranger would have 
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found it hard to say which was most 
interested, the owner or his help. 
And such crops—nothing like it 
had been seen before in those parts. 
If the soil had been thin the thick 
dressing from the stables had more 
than made up for it. A red knoll, 
on which no grass had grown, pro- 
duced two and a half wagon-loads of 
pumpkins. The fairest of tomatoes 
were to be seen in hundreds on a 
few yards of space. Sweet corn, 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, three 
or four sorts of beans, were all suc- 
cessful. And the watermelons and 


muskmelons—‘“ People said it was 
absurd to try these,’ Mr. Paris re- 
marked, “because they would be 
stolen and the vines destroyed, as in 
all the country around. But we had 


no trouble. There they were just 
over the fence, beside the highway, 
remarkably fine ones and hundreds of 
them, but they were never molested, 
and I did not watch them nights. I 
never refused to give them away and 
none were stolen.” 

My visit was in January, and I 
give this part of the story as it was 
told me. But going out into the 
field I saw long lines of celery, 
blanched and carefully covered, from 
which orders were constantly filled, 
and the samples given me were as 
crisp and tender as though they had 
been from the gardens of Kalamazoo. 
I went into the cellar, under his 
house, and saw scores of tin cans 
filled with tomatoes, barrels of sweet 
potatoes packed in dry sand, and 
other products of the season, tangi- 
ble evidences of what I had been 
hearing. 
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The total cost for the first year 
was $67, the market value of the 
crop being approximately $200. Nine 
families were largely supplied with 
vegetables free of cost, and twenty- 
six different men and boys were em- 
ployed. In the following October I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Paris, saying 
that the enterprise was continued 
that season with similar success, and 
giving estimates of profit and loss 
which do not differ greatly from 
those of the first year. He adds in 
conclusion: 

“T have procured the services of 
boys from six to twenty-one years of 
age, that I may train and educate 
them in scientific gardening. I pay 
them from the products of the farm 
with the exception of a few whom I 
have to pay inmoney. There is an op- 
portunity to do a great work in this 
way, keeping them away from the 
idle class and helping them to be- 
come useful and energetic citizens. 
This work is done entirely on my 
own responsibility and under my 
supervision and expense, except that 
$8 has been donated towards it by 
friends. My mission and church 
work are kept up in addition to 
this.” 

Still another letter, just received, 
speaks of the continuance of the 
work of the past season, but with 
less success than in former years, on 
account of the dry weather. But he 
continues, “I feel that I have done 
some good by trying to set an ex- 
ample of industry before the people. 
I find industry is needed more 
among my race than anything else. 
We need all through this country 
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first-class blacksmiths, farmers, etc. 
There must be some way opened for 
our young men and women to learn 
the different trades.” 

It may be asked whether such an 
undertaking as this does not hinder 
the more specific work of a minister. 
On the contrary, when wisely man- 
aged it may be an aid to that work. 
By meeting the industrial and prac- 
tical wants of the people a man of 
the right spirit will win their confi- 
dence and find new ways to exert a 
religious and spiritual influence. Mr. 
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Paris teaches school, preaches regu- 
larly to a congregation, and occasion- 
ally conducts a union camp meeting, 
where there will be a large attend- 
ance of white neighbors as well as of 
the colored people, and it is his con- 
viction that the success in raising 
celery and watermelons has helped 
him in everything else. A minister 
or anybody else can not go very 
wide of the mark when he sets about 
doing what the people need most. 
Whether it looks professional or not 
it must be fruitful in good results. 
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